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OPPOSITE GOOD QUALITIES NOT TO BE 
EXPECTED. 
TEMPLE, in his Treatise on Ancient 
and Modern Learning, has the following remarks :— 
“ Few men or none excel in all the faculties of the 
mind. A great memory may fail of invention ; both 
may want judgment, to digest or apply what they 
remember or invent. Great courage may want cau- 
tion ; great prudence may want vigour ; yet all are 
necessary to make a great commander. But how can 
a man hope to excel in all qualities, when some are 
produced by the heat, others by the coldness, of the 
brain and temper? ‘The abilities of man must fall 


: short on one side or other, like too scanty a blanket 


when you are a-bed: if you pull it upon your shoul- 
ders, you leave your feet bare ; if you thrust it down 
upon your feet, your shoulders are uncovered.” Al- 
lowing for the obsolete views as to mind which mark 
these sentences, they appear to us to express a very 
interesting truth—that all good intellectual and moral 
qualities are not to be expected in the same character, 
but that precisely as we have much of any one quality 
in any one character, so must we look for a defi- 
ciency of some other ; an arrangement which, like all 
others in nature, must of course be intended for some 
end upon the whole beneficial. It is worth while to 
make some effort to impress this doctrine, because, 
from its not being sufficiently taken into considera- 
tion, very unreasonable expectations are sometimes 
formed, and very unreasonable complaints made, re- 
specting individuals. 

Respecting historical persons, for instance, we find 
these unreasonable expectations very frequently ex- 
pressed. Some man has achieved great glory in war, 
and his military talents continue ever after to be 
readily allowed ; but then, it is remarked, he showed, 
throughout his career, no true regard for the interests 
of his country, or those of his species. He was merely 
ambitious of personal distinction or power. His aims 
were purely selfish. Now, it is not wonderful that 
such a man should have displayed such features of 
character, for, though great military services are often 
rendered for patriotic and philanthropic reasons, the 
general case is otherwise. Desire of admiration is the 
ordinary motive of the hero, and this is generally the 
chief feature of his character. Accordingly, it is only 
what might be fairly expected, if, when his military 
services are crowned with splendid success, he endea- 
vours to become the master of the liberties of his 
fellow countrymen. Such men first do great feats and 
endure great hardships for the sake of being admired, 
and then they are eager for high rank and great 
power, also for the sake of being admired. A desire 
of shining in the eyes of mankind alike prompts a 
Bonaparte to meet the shot-storm on the Bridge of 
Arcole, and to overturn the remains of representative 
government in the Orangery. It is comparatively 
rarely that such heroism is displayed for the sake of 
a great and good public cause ; but when it is so, as 
it was in Wallace and in Washington, then we of 
course do not see the case end in mere personal ag- 
grandisement, for the feeling which leads to the desire 
of such aggrandisement never was present, at least as 
a leading feeling, at any part of the career of the in- 
dividual. He was animated by higher objects in his 

i and he continues to be so when these are 
past. With respect to those who show in their 
triumphs a thirst of power and external marks of 
greatness, it may be concluded that their greatest 
doings and sufferings were prompted by motives 
chiefly selfish, and that for these, accordingly, a 
cooler praise should be bestowed. 

There is a class of historical persons who are brought 


into notice as vigorous contenders with existing sys- 
tems, and who continue afterwards to be revered by 
at least the party who sympathise in their views. Of 
such men we may cite Luther and Knox as notable 
examples. These men undertook respectively a tre- 
mendous task, and they certainly in a great measure 
accomplished it. We hear them often referred to 
with gratitude and admiration by persons who at the 
same time lament the rudeness of their character. 
Knox, in particular,is blamed for his uncourteous treat- 
ment of Queen Mary, and his encouraging the popular 
violences to which so many beautiful specimens of 
Gothic architecture fell a sacrifice. Those who bestow 
this blame do not reflect that perhaps, in such an age, 
no other than a man capable of beholding beauty’s 
tears unmoved, and seeing temple and tower ruth- 
lessly cast down, was capable of performing those pub- 
lic services which are now spoken of with so much 
gratitude. Gentleness of nature, politeness to the fair 
sex, and regard for elegant remains of antiquity, are 
agreeable and estimable qualities in their way ; but 
had Knox possessed them, he would have been dis- 
qualified for the task which he undertook, and never 
would have undertaken it. There is no alternative. 
Either the rudeness must be taken for the sake of the 
necessary boldness, or the boldness must be wanted 
also, and the services remain ufperformed. It is here 
as it is with those who perform the various offices 
called for in the ordinary wofld. We are not to ex- 
pect butchers to be men of refined feelings, or carmen 
to have the delicacy of gentlemen. Those who bewail 
the want of soft and courteous qualities in a Luther, 
might as reasonably expect to see the hurricane pause 
in its tremendous but perhaps necessary mission, in 
order to waft a pleasure bark across some fairy lake, 
or fan the cheek of beauty in her rosy bower. 

As Sir William Temple remarks, and, indeed, as 
remarked every day in the ordinary world, few indi- 
viduals excel in all the departments of mental great- 
ness. Where there is much aptitude for observation 
and the acquisition of facts, often we find there is 
little of that thought which comes from reflection and 
meditation. Where there is a great bent to mathe- 
matical science, there we are likely to find little imagi- 
nation, and small powers of expression. One isa solid 
man, but not ashining one. Another isa shining man, 
but not solid. On the one hand, a senator is laughed 
at because his whole soul is absorbed in arithmetical 
calculations ; on the other, we find several of his 
fellow-statesmen who never look for a moment at 
figures, but delight to launch out into declamations, 
for which there may not be the slightest foundation 
in truth. Now, it certainly does sometimes happen 
that a human being is endowed with so fair an assort- 
ment of the faculties, that he displays tolerable ability 
in most walks in which he may be called to appear ; 
but these are rare cases. The rule seems to be, that 
each mind is endowed disproportionately with the 
various faculties, or has been reared in circumstances 
which have chiefly called out one set, and left the rest 
‘comparatively dormant. Itis equally true, that, with 
most people, the frequent or habitual exercise of one 
set of faculties tends to make the rest laggard : thus 
a poet will scarcely be a mathematician, and a medi- 
tative sage will scarcely be found acting the part of a 
prompt and sprightly instructor of youth. The ex- 
tremely active man will think little and do a great 
deal; the thinking man will do nothing but wish that 
something should be done. If these be truths in 
nature, as we think they are, it follows that we should 
be guilty of a certain absurdity in finding fault with 
any one person for not being something else, or exhi- 
biting his powers in a different way from that in which 


he does exhibit them. We ought first to ascertain, as 
far as our knowledge of human nature enables us to 
judge, if that something else be compatible with what 
the individual at present is, or if it really be possible 
in ordinary cases to exhibit mental ability in two ways 
diametrically opposite. 

It is always a critical matter to seek to excuse great 
faults. Yet of many persons remarkable for such 
blemishes, and at the same time eminent for intellec- 
tual ability, we shall find, on a candid view, consider- 
able reason for believing that the two things were not 
separable. Alexander Pope, with exquisite powers as 
a moral poet, possessed a degree of irritability which 
certainly amounted to a fault, since it led him into a 
puny and unworthy warfare with the whole of the 
subalterns and privates of the literary corps. Yet 
who can say that this very irritability of temper was 
not something intimately allied to, if not absolutely 
identical with, the fine genius which we so much admire 
in the Rape of the Lock andthe Essay on Man? The 
uncontrollable passions of Burns can never be thought 
of without not only because we must deplore 
such things on their own account, but more particularly 
as clouding a name so brilliant, and helping to hurry 
their gifted possessor toa premature end. Yet it is 
not unlikely that the burning eloquence which shines 
in Burns’s page, and the headlong fervours which 
hurried him over the brink of moral propriety, were 
one thing in his nature, or at least had some com- 
mon root, so that, had we been spared the contem- 
plation of his errors, we might have also lost the 
enjoyment of his powers. Scott was ambitious of 
baronial state and family honours, and ruined himself 
by his eagerness for these objects ; yet this weakness 
clearly was the same peculiarity of mind which, by 
throwing the poetry of medieval and feudal allusion 
into his writings, has rendered them the delight of 
the civilised world. He might therefore have been 
happier if he had wanted this ambition ; but we, at 
the same time, might have been less regaled by his 
literary productions. We deplore the gloomy super- 
stition of Johnson, as it rendered his own life miser- 
able ; yet had he been otherwise, it is odds but we 
should have never had occasion to follow him through 
that magnificent strain of melancholy music, the 
Vanity of Human Wishes. The faults of all literary 
men are not to be thus palliated, if palliation it can 
be called—for in most cases they possess their superior 
intellectual endowments without any such constitu- 
tional infirmity as seems to have existed in most of 
the persons here enumerated. Some careful discri- 
mination is here necessary. A man of talent, whose 
nervous system is perfectly sound, is a very different 
being from one in whom there is a structural or func- 
tional infirmity. In the former, there can be no claim 
for a light consideration of errors, except where the 
exclusive devotion to some single pursuit may have, 
as in ordinary cases, led to a sort of unsoundness. 
In the latter, on the other hand, we must be content 
to take any beautiful or interesting results that arise, 
with the faults that seem equally to emanate from 
the same source. In the one case, we have a sound 
plate of glass, calculated to form a perfectly transpa- 
rent medium in the window into which we fix it. In 
the other, we have a clump, which transmits prismatic 
rays of exquisite beauty, covering even the cottage 
floor with glory, but which only does so by virtue of a 
blemish, and could not do it otherwise. 

The sense of these remarks, if they possess any, 
may be applied, we think, with good effect in the 
ordinary domestic world. When we feel disposed to 
condemn any one near us for a particular prevailing 


fault of character, let us consider if he could have 
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been fairly expected, with his good ‘qualities, to have 
been altogether free from the noxious one. We 
shall often find reason to conclude that he could not. 
Surliness and honesty are, for example, sometimes 
found together. When we encounter such a case, 
and experience the benefit of the honesty, let us.aseer- 
tain, before condemning the surliness, if it be not in 
fact an essential element of the character of the in- 
dividual, which could not have been absent without 
the other also. Do we again appreciate the benign 
nature of some one associated with us, but feel dis- 
posed to regret that it is attended by a certain 
want of vigour and activity, let us reflect if we could 
reasonably expect two good qualities so opposite to 
each other to be largely developed in the same charac- 
ter. By taking such calm philosophic views of our 
friends and fellow-creatures in general, we shall be 
apt greatly to increase our own peace of mind. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AUTHORESS. 
BY A. OPTE. 
THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS. 

How pleasant it is, as one advances in life, to recal to 
remembrance the books in which we delighted in 
childhood, especially those in which instruction was 
blended with amusement! Foremost in my recollec- 
tion amongst books of this nature are the early works 
of the Countess de Genlis.* I went to a French school 
at a very early age, and I was never tired of reading 
her Theatre of Education, and Tales of the Castle. 
At a later period, some of her subsequent works 
fascinated my attention, and gave me a strong desire 
to see a writer of powers so varied ; but though I once 
received from her a flattering message by an Ame- 
riean gentleman, I was not able to procure admittance 
to her presence when I visited Paris in 1829. In the 
succeeding year, however, I was more fortunate, and 
my kind friend Casar Moreau, the founder and secre- 
tary of the Societé Statistique Universelle, brought 
about a meeting between us, when J ventured to the 
French metropolis in the winter of ; 

I was conducted one afternoon in a carriage to her 
residence, with the hope that she would accompany us to 
dinner to the house of my friend, but it was in vain that 
I tried to work myself up to my once exalted height 
of enthusiasm respecting this wonderfully gifted per- 
gon, and it was not till we drove up to her door that 
T forced myself to remember nothing but that her 
first works had charmed and instructed my early 
days, and that the ardent wish of byegone years was 
about to be gratified. She received us very cour- 
teously, but said she could not go with us, as she had 
already dined ; and as it was late, it was not worth 
while for her to put on her best. gown. We, however, 
eagerly assured her that she would be welcome to us 
fn any dress, and she at last smilingly consented to 
accompany us. Her arrangements were speedily made, 
and I soon found myself seated in the carriage with 
the object of my earliest admiration. She talked in- 
cessantly, but in so low a voice, and the carriage made 
such a noise, that I could not hear above half what 
she said ; therefore, as I found that what she said re- 
quired no answer, I amused myself in studying her per- 
son, At this period she was in her eighty-fifth year, 
and had therefore lost the graceful contour which she 
at one time possessed ; but her face was attractive, 
and the still existing beauty of her hands struck me 
with surprise as well as admiration ; youth evidently 
lingered there, as also in her dark expressive eyes ; 
and I thought, as I sat beside her, that she was the 
prettiest old woman that I had ever seen. She looked 
the better from the total absence of pretension in her 
dress ; she wore a slate-coloured silk gown, a white 
erape bonnet and frill, and the quilling round her cap 
did not come so low on her forehead as to hide the 
silver hair which faintly curled beneath it. 

The party at the house of my friend was composed 
of a large number of gentlemen, a circumstance which 
neither Madame de Genlis nor myself had antici- 

ted. However, my attention was entirely absorbed 

y the aged guest, and as I seated myself beside her in 
the attitude of an eager listener, she was willing to 
gratify the desire which she was flattered by exciting. 


* Felicite Stephanie Ducrest de 8t Aubyn was born January 
25, 1746, at the estate of her family in Burgundy. At an early 
age she married the Count de Genlis; and a few years afterwards 
she became an inmate of the family of the Duke de Chartres, and 
took charge of the education of his children, one of whom is the 
present Louis Philip, king of the French. At the outbreak of the 
revolution she took refuge in England, and her husband, who 
had become Marquis de Sillery, perished by the guillotine. After 
this period, the Countess de Genli i d many vicissitudes, 


for an ageount of which I beg to refer to her Memoirs 


She related anecdotes, and.made observations, with a 
degree of graceful playfilness which I ‘had mever 
seen excelled. Iwas gratified to observe ‘the simple 
dignity with which she ied to the ‘many compli- 
ments-paid to her, and to the flattering 
by several of the gentlemen present when her health 
was given, followed by that of the:king. This health 
‘was accompanied by earnest wishes fromthe gentleman 
who gave it, that Louis Philippe might. act up to those 
correct principles which had been instilled into him 
by the noble lady then present. 

When the dinner party broke up, and we returned 
to the drawing-room, we found a large company a 
assembling, and in a short time my companion an 
myself saw ourselves surrounded by a crowd of new 
comers. I am here tempted to present some extracts 
from an account of this evening, given shortly after- 
wards in the Morning Post, but omitting certain pas- 
sages which I think were too flattering to myself. 

“ Leaving politics and parties for a while, I cannot 
resist describing to you a scene which afforded me an 
evening of most unmixed gratification. I have alread 
made you acquainted with the Société Frangaise de 
Statistique Universelle. A few days ago occurred the 
first anniversary of its establishment. On this oeca- 
sion, Monsieur Moreau, the founder, entertained 
a party of friends, for the most part members of the 
society. Many individuals from various countries were 
present ; among whom I may cite Count Mikorski, 
deputy of the nobles of the Polish diet, and his son 
the Marquis de St Croix, the Count de Bouillé, 
General Baron de Bardin, Colonel Amoros, &c., all 
men esteemed for their literary and other acquire- 
ments. Our countrywoman Mrs O——, arrayed in 
all the primitive simplicity of Quakerism, and con- 
trasting singularly and pleasingly with the fashion 
reigning about her, formed one of the party ; not, I 
assure you, the least delighting or delighted. But 
the great attraction over all was the celebrated Ma- 
dame de Genlis, looking like the venerable represen- 
tative of the literary remembrances of a byegone age. 

At the age of about eighty-five, Madame de Genlis 
does not look more than seventy ; her sharp angular 
visage, relieved by dark sparkling eyes, and her atte- 
nuated form, making up a figure and features which 
were never otherwise, probably, than slight, or ‘ petite.’ 
Her white, delicate, and even plump hands, viewed 
apart from herself, would never have been believed to 
belong to a-person of more than forty years of age. 

These vividly recal to recollection the days of which 
we have read, of which few perhaps of her contempo- 
raries remain to testify, when, full of youth and beauty, 
and conscious accomplishments, she was the grace and 
ornament of admiring circles, as those waxen fingers 
swept the strings of her harp, or aided the soft breath- 
ings of her lute, in that polished era when the lovely 
Marie Antoinette and the Graces presided over the 
court of France. This was, I am informed, the first 
time for many years that Madame de Genlis had ap- 
peared in public society. She sometimes quits her 
seclusion to visit her royal pupil, King Louis Philippe, 
and his family, at the Palais Royal. Her industry is 
still surprising. She had finished only the day before, 
she said, her popular History of France, in one volume, 
commenced originally, as I understood, at the instance 
of Prince Polignac, with a laudable view to have a 
pure elementary work on the national history, that 
the morals of the youth of the respectable classes 
of society might be guarded by it from the contami- 
nation incident upon contact with the works which 
the French Revolution produced in deleterious abun- 
dance. Madame de Genlis has also in manuscript a 
romance of real life, founded on a princess of the illus- 
trious house of Bourbon Condé, by all accounts a most 
beautiful, talented, as well as amiable personage, who 
= somewhere about the revolution, at thirty years 

age. 

From four until eleven o’clock, when she retired, 
Madame de Genlis supported, with great vivacity and 
an extraordinary physical energy, an uninterrupted 
and animated conversation, with by turns almost every 
individual in this crowded assembly ; an exertion de- 
manding certainly, as it exhibited, colloquial talents 
and powers of memory of a vigorous and varied order. 
On | taking leave of her for the night, she ex- 
pressed a wish that I should again see her, an invita- 
tion which I was not slow to profit by. I called on her 
next day, and found her reading her Book of Prayers ; 
but she assured me I did not disturb her, and that she 
was very ~_ to see meagain. The conversation that 
morning quite a graphic power ; the scene and 
persons whom she described were before me. She 
possessed Vart de raconter (the art of relating) ascribed 
to Bonaparte, but I was surprised at the want of 
sweetness in her tones ; her voice was deep, and what 
the French call rauque, of which the term “ croaking” 
will be a fair translation ; but perhaps this was in some 
measure owing to her advanced age. She was full of 
the praises of Mademoiselle d’Orleans (now called 
Madame Adelaide), her beloved pupil of former times. 
She told me that in a recent illness of hers, which had 
lasted six weeks, Madame Adelaide had been her 
daily attendant. She also spoke with much gratitude 
and affection of the king of the French himself, but 
did not seem unbecomingly elated by the exaltation of 
her pupil to the throne. She assured me that since 
his elevation he had offered to make her a duchess, 
but that she had refused his kindness ; “for what,” said 
she, “under my circumstances, would an increase of 
worldly titles be to a woman on the verge of the grave ?” 


She had great apparent pleasure in relating the 
following anecdote her pupil When the 
~ in the month of October,” said-she, “ paraded 

e streets of Paris as in the Reign df Terror, with 
torches in their hands,.and crying aloud ‘for the blood 
of the ex-ministers, they went at length to the Palais 
a’ and surroundmg the gates, demanded 'to see 
the sovereign, shaking their torches, as if in menace, 
and exclaiming, ‘Justice! vengeance Their fright- 
ful cries soon reached the ear of the king, who was 
at dinner with the queen and his family. Instantly, 
disregarding the earnest solicitations of his beloved 
wife and children, he persisted in going out to the 
intruders, and in going alone. Accordingly, he pre- 
sented himself to them, and demanded ‘to know their 
business. Again were the torches waved, as if in 
threatening, over their heads ; — they renewed 
their ery for ‘ Justice? and for ‘ Vengeance !’ 
* Justice toujours !—vengeance jamais!’ replied the 
undaunted Louis Philip, and slowly re-entered the 
mg ; while the angry multitude retired in silence 

rom the gates, awed, no doubt, by a display of that 
moral dignity, and that unshaken courage, which the 
lowest of men are capable of appreciating, and which, 
even while it disappoints ‘defies them, they in 
their hearts admire.’ 

This was my last interview with Madame de Genlis. 

I was intending to go to her apartments, as usual, 
on my way from the house in the Champs Elysées, 
where the few Friends who were in Paris used to meet 
together on the Thursday, as well as on the Sabbath 
morning, when that day’s post brought me news from 
England, which unfitted me for gomg any where. I 
heard of the sudden death of the dearest of my sur- 
viving friends, the friend of my childhood and of m 
whole life, and I desired my servant to say to 
visitors that I could see no one. I had been thus 
denied three days, when, to my surprise, on the even- 
ing of the third, my friend Cesar Moreau, unan- 
nounced, entered the room! He told me that he had 
ventured in in spite of my prohibition, because he 
came to inform me that his revered friend the Coun- 
tess de Genlis had been found that morning dead in 
her bed! M. Moreau was rised and hurt at my 
being so little affected, though I owned I was shocked 
by his intelligence, and I therefore hastened to tell 
him that my cup of grief was so full already, I had 
no tears for any new affliction ; on which he kindly 
left me te myself, but not before he had made me 
reluctantly promise to go with him the next day but 
one, to see his lamented friend in her coffin. And 

I went with him to the Fauxbourg du Roule at the 
appointed time. The coffin was standing in the court- 
yard, and not serewed down ; but nothing was visible, 
save the sawdust, copiously heaped up over the body, 
as it was so changed, and the face’so disfigured, that 
it was necessary to hide them as soon as possible from 
the view. This was, I own, no disappointment to me; 
and with rather a relieved heart I accompanied m 

companion to the apartments of Madame d’Anquetil, 
and her daughter the Countess Helena, Chanoinesse 
de Baviere, who lived under the same roof with Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and were her friends and companions, 

From the Chanoinesse I learnt the following parti- 
culars :—Madame de Genlis had, as was her custom, 
sat up dictating to her amanuensis till three in tho 
morning. She then went to bed, apparently in perfect 
health. At six she called her servant to her; and 
when she dismissed her again, she said, “ You may call 
me at eleven o’clock as usual!” The servant did so, 
but could not awake her; she therefore called the 
Countess Helena into the room, saying, “ If Madamo 
would be so good as to wake my mistress, she will not 
be angry ; but if I do, perhaps she will scold me ;” and 
the countess complied with her request. She found 
her leaning on her hand in an easy position ; and tak- 
ing her in her arms, she spoke caressingly to her, and 
kissed her yet warm cheek—but in vain ; when, seeing 
a physician pass the door, she called him in, as by this 
time she was in considerable alarm. He desired that 
the curtains should be undrawn, and light let into the 
room. He was obeyed, and saw immediately that 
death had stolen on her sleep, and that all efforts to 
restore her would be fruitless! However, all possible 
means were tried for her recovery, but without effect. 
Thus, at the age of nearly eighty-five years,* the 
Countess de Genlis unconsciously perhaps, 
from time into eternity ! . 

Before I quitted these ladies, I was informed that, 
in consideration of the regard which Madame de Gen- 
lis had expressed for me, I was to be invited to her 
funeral. As I am “an inquisitive and sentimental 
traveller,” I considered it so far fortunate for me that 
this distinguished lady died while I was at Paris, as 
the event enabled me not only to see the funeral of a 
French lady of high birth, but also to make one of the 
cortége. I was therefore gratified to receive m due 
time the long printed paper usually sent on such ocea- 
sions, inviting me in the name of the relatives of the 
deceased to ‘the mournful ceremony. While I read, it 
seemed as if I wasin adream. The little girl who used 
to think of this extraordinary lady with such humblo 
admiration, and at so great a distance, in the begin- 
ning of life, was, in comparatively her life’s decline, 
invited as a favourite friend to unite with that lady’s 
friends and relations in paying her the last duties ! 

We found the coffin standing in the doorway, sur- 
rounded by tapers, and covered by a black velvet 


* Dee. 31, 1890. 
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pall embroidered and fringed with silver. On one 
end of it stood some silver cups, or vases, and at the 
other ‘there was, I think, a crucifix, but the rapid 
manner in which we me taking 
an accurate survey. e were ushered into the apart- 
ments of Madame d’Anquetil, as those of the deceased 
were not large enough to receive the company. Iam 
unable to give the names of all the yaa who com- 

sed the funeral train, but the Marechal-General 

rard, he who had distinguished himself by his con- 
duct during “ the three days,” was one of the chief 
mourners, as the husband of the grandaughter of the 
deceased lady. 

He wore the ruban rouge = red ribbon) and other 
decorations over his dress. 1 was made known to him, 
but he had only just been led up to me when we were 
summoned to proceed to the church of St Philippe du 
Roule. The.corbeillard which contained the body was 
covered by a black velvet canopy, fringed with silver, 
and we followed it, to my surprise, not in procession. No 
women attended besides myself, except the Countess 
Helena, and the two demoiselles Ducrest, the great- 
grandaughters of Madame de Genlis. The church, 
as she was a lady of rank, was hung with black ; the 
coffin was p! in the middle aisle on which the door 
of entrance opened, and we stood around it behind the 
priests and acolyths (or boys who officiate at the 
altar). Both priests and acolyths held lighted tapers, 
and sang a mournful chaunt. Half way up the aisle 
was what is called a catafalque, which lofty erection 
was of black velvet and silver, over which hung 
draperies of white crape, ornamented with silver em- 
broideries ; and when the chaunt and other ceremonies 
over the coffin had ceased, it was carried under the 
catafalque, and disappeared from our sight. We 
then went to the seats pre d for us near the altar, 
which were covered with black cloth ; and by this time 


the coffin was drawn out from under the catafalque 
and sprinkled with holy water by those who passed 
it. We then entered our carriages and followed 
corbeillard in procession, to the mountainous hill 
called Mont Calvaire ee Calvary), about three 
miles from Paris. _ I had visited it before in the autumn 


> 


was a bright blue wintry sky. Beneath us lay the 
lovely valley of the eae dy Paris, covered with 
a soft mist, by which every thing was em- 
bellished rather than veiled, and whence the outlines 
of the white buildings below us came out more beau- 
tifully defined, while the Seine flowed transparently 
along, sometimes reflecting the red tints of the atmo- 
sphere, and adding to the loveliness of the view. I 
forgot the dead in contemplation of the living objects, 
if vale, and water, may be so called 
secretly rejoi i 
had desired to be buried at Mount Calvary, had en- 
sured me a second visit to this my favourite hill. 
We had to go-more than half way down the other 
side of the mountain to reach the grave; and as we 
stood there, grouping as we best could on its steep 
sides, it seemed to me a scene fit for a painter. 
But there was no solemnity; the service was hastily 
muttered to the accompaniment of directions from the 
assistants how the body was to be lowered, and there 
were no tears but those shed by the poor Chanoinesse, 
who in Madame de Genlis seemed to lament a'second 
mother. 

In turn, the relatives and friends at excepted) 
took the brush offered by the priest, ipped in hol 
water, and sprinkled the grave with it. _But when 
thought all was over, three gentlemen stept forward, 
and severally paid a tribute to their departed country- 
woman. The firs , after justly eulogising the deceased, 
read a letter which she had recently written to Cesar 


te write a History of the last Revolution, and the 
events of “THE THREE DAYS.” The second observed, 
that it was unn to praise the noble and cele- 
brated lady whom we just interred, “ because,” 
said he, “son éloge est sur le tréne de France !”* 
The third speaker repeated some extempore verses 
in her praise. I remarked that not one of the three 
introduced a single reflection of a religious character. 
‘We then resumed our lovely walk ; andas I wandered 
on before my companions, 7 descending the pre- 
cipitous though winding path, I could not help com- 
paring the interment which I had witnessed with 
the simple solemn funerals of Friends ; but as this 
comparison awakened in me too or ome the re- 
membrance of the interment which had so recently 
taken place in our grassy grave-yard in my native 
city, I was glad to take refuge from painful regrets 
in the contemplation of the scene before me ; for the 
descent from Mount Calvary was rendered as beautiful 
asits ascent, by the deepening tints shed by the declining 
sun over the valley of the Seine, which made it every 
moment increase in loveliness, and I was sorry when 
we re-entered our carriages. 

Two days only after the Countess de Genlis had 
been buried on Mount Calvary, it was notified in 
the public papers, that the government had re- 
sumed to itself the land granted on Mount Cal- 
bree to the Priests and the Society for Missions, and 
forbade any future interments there; and that, 
instead of being called Mount Calvary, it was to 
resume its original name of Mont Valerien. I 
conclude it was out of respect to the wishes of the 
highly gifted instructress of his youth, that the king 
did not issue this order sooner. A considerable part 
of this hill is full of white marble monuments, pic- 
turesquely arranged, while willows and acacias pro- 
fusely wave their ful branches over them. Per- 
haps a monument is by this time erected to the memory 
of the Countess de Genlis, by the hand of affectionate 
gratitude ; but be that as it may, she has, in my 
opinion, an enduring monument already in her works ; 
and some of them at least will, I trust, always be 
considered as an ornament to the literature of her 
country, and endear her name to future generations. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
ALCHEMY. 
A.cuemy, like many other chimeras and superstitions, 
had its origin in the fanciful imaginations of the ancient 
Egyptians, and other African as well as Asiatic sages. 
It was introduced into Europe, as is believed, by the 
Arabians during their residence in Spain ; the prefix 
al is at least Arabic, and, with the Greek term 
chemia, signifies the chemistry, or process of analysing 
the properties of matter. The modern and respectable 
science of chemistry had thus no other origin than in 
the researches of a set of impostors or self-deceived 
dupes, who pursued the craft of alchemy in quest of 
some mysterious and highly valued qualities in nature. 

The ancients, as we have seen in the preceding 
sketches, had no just knowledge of the laws which 
regulate the phenomena of the universe. To them, 
every thing was a result of direct supernatural agency 
—the whole earth, and the starry firmament around 
it, were supposed to teem with spiritual essences, 
invisible to the eye of man, but yet serving as the 
immediate cause of every appearance in nature, and 
of almost every event of public or individual interest. 
The notion that these spiritual essences could be 
roused from their latent or hidden state, and be coaxed 
or compelled to alter the appearances and course of 
nature, was the foundation of innumerable supersti- 
tions, and among the rest that of alchemy. This delu- 
sion, also, like some others, was united with religious 
veneration, and long held its place as one of the qua- 
lities of a pious mind. 

Two things from the earliest ages were anxiously 
sought for by mankind—gold, and the means of pro- 
tracting life to an indefinite limit. Seeing the high 
estimation set on gold, and not reflecting that its value 
was chiefly an accidental circumstance in commerce, 
arising from the scarcity of the article, it was held as 
a sublimation of certain hidden excellences in nature, 
and therefore an object which could be made by a 
particular process in art, provided it pleased the 
Deity or some of nature’s attendant spirits to fa- 
vour the pursuit. The doctrines by which philoso- 


as well as the-elixir vite, or elixir for extending the 
duration of life, could be elaborated from the common 
materials around them, were exceedingly abstruse. 
According to Paracelsus, “ philosophy is nothing but 
the study of wisdom considered in a created nature, as 
well subject to sense as invisible, and, consequently, 
material ; and wisdom’s central body is the shadow of 
wisdom’s central essence ; and ‘the moral interpreta- 
tion can never exclude the real effects from ocular 


Moreau, in which she expressed her approbation of 
the Jate political changes, and avowed her intention 


# Her eulogy is on the throne of France. 


phers reasoned themselves into the belief that gold, | b 


demonstration: but when reason hath experience,. 
faith hath no merit ; and without faith there is no 


in the result. t what was to be in 

Why, nature, and for the reason :—The- 
wile universe (according to the alchemists) at first 
consisted of molecules, or atoms, partaking of body, 

soul, and spirit, under the control, more or less, of 
certain spiritual agency. Creation was the deter- 
mination or arrangement of these elementary atoms 
by certain established laws ; and the grand arcanum 
was, by the investigation of these laws, to ascertain 
the features of this primitive organisation, and imitate 
nature by the perfection of art. In other words, it was 
believed that philosophers, by close application, would 
be able to come at the elementary molecules of nature, 
and to re-arrange them in the form of the two best 
things that fancy could suggest, gold and the elixir 
vite. This elixir of life came indeed to be identified 
with gold, because, as gold was the most valuable sub- 
stance in nature, it was most suitable to preserve that 
which we set a high value upon, namely, health, or 
the’principle of life ; tincture of gold, therefore, was 
long esteemed a cure for all bodily diseases, and an 
elixir for the extension of life beyond the ordinary 
limits of mortality.* 

Pursuing these philosophic reveries, many men of 
otherwise sagacious understanding devoted years and 
years of their existence to delusive investigations into 
the nature and quality of the animal, mineral, and 
vegetable kingdoms. Shut up in laboratories, they 
pored over crucibles and retorts, mgr all kinds of 
substances with the hope of at last hitting upon the 

at secret. During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
ifteenth centuries, the study of alchemy was steadily 
pursued by several eminent Sr ; among 
whom were Roger Bacon, an English monk ; Ray- 
mond Lully ; Hollandus ; Peter John Faber; Michael 
Sandovigius ; Paracelsus ; Basil Valentine, 2 German 
monk ; and Van Helmont. The shrewdness and in- 
dustry of some of these men were the means of elicit- 
ing several chemical principles of great value, and it 
is difficult to believe of such persons, that, they could 
seriously entertain the notion that gold, either in the 
form of its own’substance, or as a tincture, could be 
roduced from matter of an entirely different qua- 
ity ; yet their respective writings prove beyond a 
doubt that se no small part of their time in 
searching for this illusive material. 

The alchemists in general regarded three things ag 
above all otliers containing the essential element they 
were in quest of ; these were salt, sulphur, and mercury, 
which they alleged were invested with a mystic charac- 
ter,havinga relation to “the calorific or vivifying spirit” 
of matter. Take, for instance, the following jargon from 
Sandovigius in explanation of this mystic relationship 
between spirit and substance :—*Sal (or salt) is the ke 
and beginning of this sacred science, is that whieh 
openeth the gates of justice, and is that which hath the 
keys of the infernal prisons, where sulphur lies buried. 
* * The sun and moon are the parents of all inferior 
bodies and things. The sun’s motion and virtue doth 
vivify all inferior bodies, and those things which come 
nearest in virtue and temperature are more excellent ; 
and the pure form of the terrestrial sun is said to be all 
fire, and, therefore, doth the celestial sun communicate 
most virtue; therefore, the incorrupted quality of 
pure sulphur being digested in eternal heat, hath also 
regal wer over all inferior bodies, for the sun doth 
i his influence into all things, but especially into 
gold ; and those natural bodies do never show forth 
their virtues till they be made spiritual.” Lastly, as 
for mereury (continues this paragon of learning), it 
contains “ in itself the <a wer, and virtue 
of Sol, and runneth through the houses of all the 
planets, and in his regeneration acquireth the virtues 
of superiors and inferiors ; and by the matrimon 
thereof appeareth clothed in their candour 
beauty ;” and being of gaseous origin, “ crude mereury 
is originally a vapour from a clear water and air, of 
most strong composition, coacted of air itself, with 
a mercurial spirit by nature, flying etherial and homo- 
genial, having the spirits of heat and cold; and b 
exterior and inferior heat doth congeal and fix. 
We do not for a moment imagine that any reader in 
the present dull age of the world can understand 
this very logical explanation of the porate of salt, 
Fae og and mercury—at least we acknowledge that it 
is far past our comprehension. The general drift of the 
argument, however, seems to be, that in these materials 
are to be found the germs or seeds of metals, which, 
by being brought into union, are to form the philo- 
sopher’s stone, or a substance which is to turn 


nature we must a investigate and have — 


aser metals into gold. Sandovigius alleges that “the 
first matter of metals is the humidity of the air, mixed 
with heat.” Again, the “generation of metals is this: 
the four elements [fire, air, earth, and water] in the 
first operation of nature, do, bh the help of the archeus 
[divine head] of nature, disti 

earth a ponderous or heavy vapour of water, which is 
the seed of metals.” ; 


an alchemical process, we are told to “ take ten 
of air, one part of living gold, or living silver ; put all 
these into thy vessel : boil this air first un it be 
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into the centre of the - 


With respect to the manner of imitating nature by ' 
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water, and then no water. If thou art ignorant of 
this, and knowest not how to boil the air, without all 
doubt thou shalt err ; seeing this is the matter of the 
ancient philosophers. For thou must take that, which 
is, and is not seen, until it be the artificer’s pleasure ; it 
is the water of our dew, out of which is extracted the 
saltpetre of philosophers.” Having thus presented a 
recipe for boiling air, and turning it into water, and 
then manufacturing the water into saltpetre, he pro- 
ceeds to speak of the art of making mercury out of 
sea-water, on which, however, he is particularly m 
terious. “I have not (says he) so clearly showed the 
extraction of our sal ammoniac, or the mercury of 
om losophers, out of our sea-water, and the use thereof, 

I had from the master of nature no leave to 
speak any further; and this only God must reveal, 
who knows the hearts and minds of men.”* 

The same learned writer, in the course of his ex- 
positions of the arcana of alchemy, makes the profound 
remark, which doubtless will be new to many of our 
readers, that, as all animals are produced from two 
sexes, so, to fulfil an universal and blessed scheme of the 
Creator, metals also must be produced in the same 
manner. Thus, the paeins principles of mer- 
cury deposited in mother earth remain for a thousand, 
five hundred, or one hundred years, till matured for 
birth, and then the said principles assume the appear- 
ance of gold, silver, or baser metal. On a similar 
principle diamonds are produced, for they are “the 
offspring of the vapours of nature, escaping from the 
fatness of sulphur, with pure salt water.” 

This, is will be said, was all very fine in the way of 
theory; but the question still remains, how was gold 
or the golden tincture of life to be produced by an 
in art? Unfortunately on this point the 

hemists were more than usually dark. We can only 
learn from their vague jargon, that the main difficulty 
consisted in reducing metals to their elementary prin- 
ciples, or we may call it dissolving the body to find 
the spirit. In this grand art, fire was the purifying 
agent ; and the process, after all, was to be lucky or 
unlucky according to the frame of mind of the ope- 
rator. Seeking to dive into such a mighty mystery, 
it was indispensable to obtain the blessing of the 
Almighty on the undertaking. “Those, therefore,” 
says Sandovigins, “that desireth to attain to this art, in 
the first place put thy whole trust in God thy crea- 
tor, and urge him by Se wegen, and assuredly be- 
lieve that he will not forsake thee ; for if God shall 
know that thy heart is sincere, and thy whole trust is 
put in him, he will, by one means or another, show 
thee a way, and assist thee in it, and thou shalt obtain 
thy desire.” Having on these grounds commenced 
the operation, and at length resolved the metallic and 
saline substances in the crucible to their primitive 
elements, all the rest was easy, and so the | oo apn 
stone was produced. Lully, in speaking of this sublime 
operation, observes, that by casting “ no more but the 
quantity of a pea into a mass of metal, the mass shall 
be turned into the finest gold that may be in the 
world,” and such will be its virtue, that it “ heals all 
inconveniences of men’s bodies, as one grain being 
drunk with wine, and taken hot, and then the party 
fe to a warm bed, and to sweat like as though he did 

in water, in three days he shall be made whole of 
the sickness soever he have.” 

An account is given by Sandovigius of the mode of 
transmuting metals, which is of course quite unintelli- 
gible ; and to show what efforts nature of herself will 
make to elaborate gold from mercury, we are presented 
with the following instance of a piece of that valuable 
metal being found between a man’s teeth after death : 
it affords an instructive example of the manner in 
which facts are compelled to bow down and accommo- 
date themselves to preconceived theories. “ Now,” 
proceeds the narrative, “the reason why gold was found 
and generated betwixt the teeth of the dead man, is 
this, because in his lifetime mercury was by some 
physician conveyed into his infirm body, either by unc- 
tion or by turbirth, or some other way, as the custom 


and manner was, and it was the nature of mercury to | dern 


fe up to the mouth, and through the pores thereof. 
, ¢ ‘ore, in time of such a cure, the sick man 
dyed, that mercury, not finding any remained 
in his mouth betwixt his teeth, and that carcass be- 
came the natural vessel of mercury, so, being shut up 
fast for a long time, was congealed into gold by its own 
proper sulphur being purified by the nat heat of 
ion ; but if mineral mercury had not been 
t in thither, then could gold never have been 
produced. And this is a most true example, that na- 
uce and silver, and other metals, according 

to the disposition of the place or matrix.” 
How the rogue who put the piece of gold into the 
dead man’s mouth must have secretly laughed at this 


blast of learning ! 
hemists, who laboured conscien- 
tiously in the vain endeavour to find the philosopher’s 
stone, were followed by numberless imitators, who by 
their and tricks imposed on all classes of 
persons. A belief in the tincture of gold, or elixir 
was universal throughout Europe in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. “The common people 
in some countries, particularly Italy, Germany, and 
France, often denied themselves the common neces- 


Jane of Fountaine of 
Nature, Manual perience, ichael Sandovigius 
translated from the Latin ; London, 1650, ’ 


saries of life, to save as much as could purchase a few 
drops of the tincture of gold, which was offered for 
sale by some superstitious or fraudulent chemist : and 
so tho’ ly persuaded were they of the efficacy of 
this remedy, that it afforded them in every instance 
the most confident and only hope of recovery. These 
beneficial effects were positively promised, but were 
looked for in vain. All-subd death would not 
submit to be bribed with gold, and disease refused to 
hold any intercourse with that powerful deity [Mer- 


ys- | cury], who presides over the industry and commerce 


of all nations.”* 

M. Geoffery, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences for 1772, published an account of the various 
modes in which the frauds of the alchemical adepts 
were carried on. “ He observes, that, instead of the 
mineral substances which they pretended to trans- 
mute, they put oxide of gold or silver at the bottom 
of the crucible, the mixture being covered with some 
powdered material and -water or wax, so that it 
might look like the bottom of the crucible. On other 
occasions they made a hole in a piece of charcoal, 
filled it with powdered gold or silver, and closed the 
hole with wax: or they soaked charcoal in a solu- 
tion of these metals, and threw the charcoal, when 
powdered, upon the material to be transmuted. The 
used, also, small pieces of wood, hollowed at the en 
put filings of gold or silver into the cavity, and stopped 
it with fine sawdust of the same wood, which, on 
burning, left the metal in the crucible. Sometimes 
they whitened gold with pare’ and made it pass 
for silver or tin ; and the gold, when melted, was ex- 
hibited as gold obtained by transmutation. bye | had 
a solution of nitrate of silver, or of muriate of gold, or 
an amalgam of gold and silver, which being adroitiy 
introduced into the crucible, furnished the necessary 
quantity of metal. A common exhibition was to dip 
nails into the liquid, and to take them out apparently 
half converted into gold : these nails consisted of one 
half iron, neatly soldered to the other half, which was 

ld, and covered with something to conceal the co- 

our, which the liquor removed. Sometimes they had 

metals made of gold and silver soldered her ; the 
gold side was whitened with mercury, dipped into 
some transmuting liquid, and then heated ; the mer- 
cury being dissipated, the gold portion of the metal 
appeared.”+ By these various tricks the pretended 
discoverers of the philosopher’s stone induced indivi- 
duals to employ them, and to venture sum after sum 
on the chance of realising unbounded wealth. 

Alchemy, 2s a professed art, latterly sank with astro- 
logy into contempt, and has long since been abandoned 
as an absurd and positively vicious delusion. Fortu- 
nately the experiments of the philosophers, and the 

uacks who succeeded them, were not utterly valueless. 

nasmuch as astrologers in endeavouring to read the 
stars made discoveries in the planetary system, so did 
alchemists, in the equally vain attempt to resolve 
metals and salts, or their supposed elementary prin- 
ciples, into gold, discover a number of acids and pre- 
parations, now used in medicine and in various useful 
arts, which might otherwise have remained for atime 
unknown, “ As the alchemists,” observes Dr Thom- 
son,} “were assiduous workmen—as they mixed all the 
metals, salts, &c., with which they were acquainted, in 
various ways with each other, and subjected such 
mixtures to the action of heat in close vessels, their 
labours were occasionally repaid by the discovery of 
new substances, possessed of much greater activit 
than any with which they were previously acquainted. 
In this way they were led to the discovery of sul- 
phuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. These, when known, 
were made to act upon the metals; solutions of the 
metals were obtained, and men were thus graduall 
led to the knowledge of various metalline salts ond 
preparations, which were introduced with considerable 
advantage into medicine. Thus, the alchemists, by 
their absurd > gradually formed a collection of 
facts, which ultimately to the establishment of 
scientific chemistry.” It is also undeniable that mo- 
views in chemical science in some degree favour 
certain of the theories on which the errors of the 
alchemists proceeded. Their theory of molecules is a 
dream-like prediction of the atomic theory of the 
revered Dalton, now universally received. eir no- 
tions as to the possibility of converting one substance 
into another by tracing it back to its constituent ele- 
ments, and reconstituting these in a different way, in 
like manner almost appear revived as serious and sober 
truth, when we hear of the hypotheses of modern 
chemists as to the nature of the simple substances. 
That the fifty-five of these now discovered are not the 
elements of material nature, but are likely yet to 
prove only various compounds of a smaller number, 
may be almost concluded upon from facts which have 
been observed. It is therefore not impossible that 
results which were sought for on mere supposition, or 
under the influence of ish imposition, in the six- 
teenth century, may, in the nineteenth or twentieth, 
be the objects of serious philosophical investigation— 
but not, we hope, for so paltry a purpose as the con- 
version of the ordinary into the rarer metals. We 
conclude with the remarks which Gibbon made on 
the alchemists : “Congenial tothe avarice of the human 
heart, it was studied in China as in Europe, with equal 
eagerness, and with equal success. The darkness of the 
middle ages insured a favourable reception to every 


* Thaumaturgia. + Penny Cyclopedia. 
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tale of wonder ; -_ the revival of learning gave ae 

i suggested more specious arts 
Ratiee. hilosophy, with the aid of experience, 
has at length banished the study of alchemy ; and the 
present age, however desirous of riches, is content to 
seek them by the humble means of commerce and 
industry.” 


LAST CENTURY ANECDOTES. 
FOOTE THE COMEDIAN. 

In the 341st number of the Journal, appeared a notice 
of Samuel Foote, as one of the odd London charac- 
ters of a former age. The article contained an ori- 
ginal anecdote of the mimic, respecting his detention 
by a snow-storm at Moffat, when travelling from 
Dumfries to Edinburgh. This anecdote had been 
picked up in conversation by the author of the article, 
and, though generally correct, was not so in every 
circumstance. We have been supplied with the fol- 
lowing more minute and curious, as well as correct 
on by a gentleman whom advanced age and 

mily connections could alone have made acquainted 
with circumstances of so private a nature, and so far 
removed from our own time. 

In the winter of 1775-6, Mr M‘Culloch of Ard- 
well, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, who held 
a situation in the Leith Custom-house, visited his 
country mansion, in company with a friend named 
Mouat, in order to be present at an election. Mr 
M‘Culloch was a man of joyous temperament, and a 
good deal of wit, and used to amuse his friends by 
spouting half-random verses. He and his friend spent 
a week or two very pleasantly in the country, and 
then set out on their return to Leith ; Mr M‘Culloch 
carrying with him his infant son David, familiarly 
called Wee Darie, for the purpose of commencing his 
education in Edinburgh. ‘To pursue the narrative of 
our correspondent :—* The two travellers got on 
pretty well as far as Dumfries ; but it was with diffi- 
culty, occasioned by a snow-storm, that they reached 
Moffat, where they tarried for the night. 

Early in a January morning, the snow having fallen 
heavily during the preceding night, they set off in 
a post-chaise and four horses, to proceed on their 
perilous pases. Two gentlemen in their own car- 
riage left the King’s Arms Inn (then kept by James 
Little) at the same time. With difficulty the first 
< of travellers reached the top of Erick-stane, but 

rther they could not go. The parties came out of 
their carriages, and, aided by their postilions; they 
held a consultation as to the prudence of attempting to 
proceed down the vale of Tweed. This was considered 
as a vain and dangerous attempt, and it was therefore 
determined on to return to Moffat. The turning of 
the carriages having become a rous undertaking, 
Wee Davie had to be taken out of the chaise, laid on 
the snow, and wrapt in a blanket, until the business 
was accomplished. The parties then went back to 
Moffat, arriving there between nine and ten in the 
morning. Mr M‘Culloch and his friend then learnt, 
that of the two st rs who had left the inn at the 
same time, and had since returned, one was the cele- 
brated Foote, and the other either Ross or Souter, 
but which of the two favourite sons of Thalia I can- 
not remember at this distant period of time. Let it 
be kept in mind, that Foote had lost s leg, and walked 
with great difficulty. 

Immediately on returning, Foote had entered the 
inn, not in good humour, to order breakfast to be got 
under way. His carriage stood opposite the inn door, 
in order to get the luggage taken off. While this was 
foing on, a paper was placarded on one of the panels. 

wit came out to see how all matters were goi 
on, when, observing the paper, he in wrath exclai 
* What rascal has been placarding his ribaldry on — 
— Y He had patience, however, to pause 
read the following lines :— 

While Boreas his flaky storm did guide, 

Deep covering every hill, o’er Tweed and Clyde, 

The north-wind god spied travellers seeking way ; 

Sternly he cried, Retrace your steps, I say ; 

Let not one foot, tis my behest, 

The sacred snows whic’ lie on Erick-stane. 
The countenance of our wit now brightened, as he 
called out, with an exclamation of rise, ‘I should ° 
like to know the fellow who wrote that ; for be he 
who he may, he’s no mean hand at an epigram.” Mrs 
Little, the good but eccentric landlady, now stept for- 
ward, and spoke thus :—‘ Trouth, Maister Fut, it’s 
mair than likely that it was our frien’ Maister M‘Cul- 
loch of Ardwell that did it ; it’s weel kent that he’s a 
poyet ; he’s a gude eneugh sort o’ man, but he never 
comes here without poyet-teasing mysel’, or the gude- 
man, or some ane or other about the house. It wud 
be weel dune if ye wud speak to him.” Ardwell now 
came forward, muttering some sort of apology, which 
Foote instantly stopped by saying, * My dear sir, an 
apo is not necessary ; I am fair game for every 
one, for I take yy Ames for game when it suits me. 
You and I must me acquainted, for I find that 
we are brother poets, and that we were this morni 
companions in misfortune on “ the sacred snow! a 
Erick-stane.”’ Thus began an intimacy, which the 
sequel will show turned out to be a lasting one. The 
two parties now joined at the breakfast table, as they 
did at every other meal for the next twenty days. 

Foote remained quiet for a few hours aher ‘break- 
fast, until he had beat about for game, as he termed 
it, and he first fixed on worthy Mrs Little, his hostess. 


| 
| 


days for the benefit of the people in Moffat. By and 
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By some occult means he had managed to get hold of 
some of the old lady’s habiliments, particularly a fa- 
vourite nightcap, we amutch. After attiri 
himself a la Mrs Little, he went into the kitchen an 
through the house, mimicking the garrulous landlady 
so very exactly in giving orders, scolding, &c., that no 
servant doubted as to its being the mistress in i 
This kind of amusement went on for several 


bye, the snow allowed the united parties to get on as 
far as the Crook, upon Tweed, and here they were 
again storm-stayed for ten days. Nevertheless, Foote 
and his companion, who was well qualified to support 
him, never for a moment flagged in creating merri- 
ment, or affording the party amusement of some sort. 
The snow cleared away at last, so as to enable the 
travellers to reach pow 5 and there to end their 
journey. The intimacy of Foote and Ardwell did not 
end here, but continued until the death of Foote. 

After this period, Foote several times visited Scot- 
land ; he always in his writings showed himself par- 
tial to Scotland, and to the Scotch. On every visit 
which he afterwards made to the northern metropolis, 
he laid aside a night or two for a social meeting with 
his friend Ardwell, whose family lived in the second 
house from the head of that pretty row of houses 
more than half way down Leith Walk, still called 
Springfield. In the parlour, on the right-hand side 
in entering that house, the of the row, Foote, 
the celebrated wit of the day, frequently been as- 
sociated with mange the Edinburgh and Leith wor- 
thies, when and where he was wont to keep the table 
in a roar. 

The biography of Foote is well known. However, 
I may add that Mr Mouat and Mr M‘Culloch died 
much lamented in the year 1793. David M‘Culloch 
(Wee Davie) died in the year 1824, at Cheltenham, 
much . For many years he had resided in 
India. In consequence of family connection, he be- 
came a familiar visitor at Abbotsford, and a favourite 

uaintance of Sir Walter Scott.* Mr Lockhart 
tells us, that, next to Tom Moore, Sir Walter thought 
him the finest warbler he had ever heard. He was 
pa eer exquisitely fine singer of Scotch songs. 
Sir Walter Scott never heard him sing until he was 
far advanced in life, or until his voice given wa 
to a long residence in India. Mr Lockhart also tells 
us that David M‘Culloch in his youth was an intimate 
and favourite companion of Burns, and that the 
hardly ventured to publish many of his songs until he 

them sung by his friend. I will only add, that 

the writer of this has more than once heard Burns say 
that he never fully knew the beauty of his songs until 
he heard them sung by David M‘Culloch.” 

We have only to add, with reference to this plea- 
sant chat of our respected correspondent, that, after 
all, we have some doubt of the correctness of his date. 
No election took place in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright at the time specified, but one did at the close 
of 1774, which is probably the true date. Besides, 
in 1777, which leaves too little 
space for his several times visiting Scotland, though 
he might have done so after 1774." 


ROBERT BURNS. 

The following is an original anecdote of B 
related, like the above, by a gentleman whose years 
enable him to recollect the circumstances, in which 
indeed he himself bore an important part :— 

“In the month of rome 1787, my native town 
of Banff was honoured by a visit of the illustrious poet 
of our country, Robert Burns. He and his friend 
William Nicol, then one of the teachers in the High 
School of Edinburgh, had been enjoying a jaunt of 
rage in Nicol’s vacation time through the High- 

Returning through the province of Mora: 
eastward, they had t the day previous to their 
arrival in Banff at Fochabers and Gordon Castle, 
where Burns at least had been most hospitably en- 
tertained and greatly courted by Jane Duchess of 
Gordon, who then was the ms deity of the castle. 

On reaching Banff, Mr Nicol called on Dr George 
Chapman, then rector of the Academy of Banff, well 
known as a distinguished classical scholar, and an 
eminent and successful teacher of the learned lan- 
guages, as well as author of several works on educa- 
tional subjects. The worthy doctor had for several 

ears, at an antecedent period, been rector of the High 
1 or Academy of Dumfries, where his friend Mr 
Nicol had, as one of his ushers, commenced his career 
as ateacher. Like all who had ever been ina similar 
situation under the fostering mgr of Dr Chap- 
man, Mr Nicol looked up to him with almost filial 
veneratio! 


n. 

Mr Nicol and his interesting travelling compani 
were invited to breakfast next Dr Chap- 
man, at his house in Banff; and the writer of this, 
then a youth about thirteen years old, and a scholar 
in the doctor’s morning Greek class, was asked by his 
revered teacher to stop to breakfast, as being rather a 
pet scholar, and dux of the class, which a drill on 
their ‘ Homer’ from Mr Nicol until the breakfast bell 
rang. During breakfast, Burns was playing off some 

ive jests at his touchy compagnon de coyage, 
some misunderstanding which took place be- 
tween them at Fochabers, in consequence of Burns 
having visited the castle without him ; and the 
old doctor seemed much amused with the way the 


* Sir Walter’s brother Thomas was married to a sister of Mr 
M‘Culloch.—Ep. 


any one remembered having ever be’ 


chose to smooth down the yet lurking ire of the 


minie. After breakfast, Dr Chapman sent me to the 


bookseller’s shop for a new copy of the ‘ Antiquities and 

Scenery of the North of Scotland, by the Reverend 

Charles Cordiner, Minister of the English Chapel in 

Banff, which he presented as a mark of his regard to Mr 

Nicol, and for a useful guide-book to the travellers in 

= pes, As they were to visit Duff House, the 
lendi 


id mansion of the Earl of Fife, and drive through 


the Fg on their way south, after delivering the book 
to Mr 


icol I accompanied the two gentlemen from 


the town to the house, carrying a note to the steward 
there from my father, that they might see the interior 
of the house, the paintings, and valuable library. In 
driving through the 

looking at the plates of the book, asked me whether 
I was aware that the gentleman who was panes fe 
me about the park was the author of the poems I 

no doubt heard of. ‘ Yes,” I replied; ‘ Dr Chapman 
told me so when he asked me to breakfast.’ ‘Then 
have you read the poems?” ‘Oh yes; I was glad to 
do that,’ was my reply. ‘Then which of them did 
you like best ? Nicol asked. I said ‘I was much 
entertained with the Twa 
Hornbook ; but I like best by 
day Night, although it made me prec when my father 
had me to read it to my mother. 


park, Mr Nicol, while engaged in 


and Death and Dr 
the Cottar’s Satur- 


Burns, with a sort of sudden start, looked in m 


face intently. and, patting my shoulder, said, ‘ Well, 
my callant, if 

the poem; it made me grect more than once when 
was writing it at my father’s fireside.’ 


don’t wonder at your grecting at readin; 


I recollect very well that while Mr Nicol loitered 


in the library, looking at the fine collection of old 
classics there, B 

went a second time through some of the rooms to look 
at the old paintings, with the catalogue in his hand, 
and remarked particularly those of the Stuart family 


urns, taking me with him for a guide, 


in the great drawing-room, on which he seemed to 


look with intense interest, making some remarks on 
them to his boy guide, which the man fails to recollect. 


But the face and look of Robert Burns were such as, 


either boy or man, he never could — He may 
add, that he has never seen them so forcibly pour- 
trayed or brought so fully to his mind’s eye, as by 


Flaxman’s noble statue of the poet in the monument 
in Edinburgh, especially when viewed in a particular 
way 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
M. TURGOT. 

WHueEN Mr Canning, in 1827, spoke in the House of 
Commons of M. Turgot, as “ the model of a statesman,” 
there was a general expression of ye eng scarcely 
ore heard the 
name. It was nevertheless true that M. T 
comptroller-general of the finances of France in 1775, 

was one of the most enlightened and well-aimin; 
statesmen who ever lived, and fully entitled to be held 
up as a model for that classof mén. His administra- 
tion lasted only twenty months ; his views were appre- 
ciated in his own day only by an enlightened few ; he 
also died early. These are probably the reasons why 
he is little known in England, and perhaps not 
much even in France. His history, however, is one 
which cannot be made known without general benefit. 
M. Turgot was not a reformer of the authoritative 
part of a which few thought of touching 
in his day. He took the less questionable walk of an 
administrative reformer, in which capacity he never 
perhaps had his equal. His great. mind ascer- 
tained’ almost for itself, the few simple fundamental 
——— on which national wealth, and the social 
ppiness of states, depend ; and these he applied, first 


Y | to concerns of a little district, and afterwards to 
those of the whole kingdom, with that success which 


right principles never fail to command. His whole 
life, indeed, is an exposition of the irresistible tendency 
of just philosophical maxims to the diminution of evil 
and the creation of good. Having happened lately to 
obtain a perusal of the biography of this excellent man, 
we were ly rane with the idea that an 
abridgement of it might be an acceptable present to 
our readers, as tending to give them just views on 
oy mer in political economy and arrangement. 
We have therefore applied ourselves to the task, not 
using the French original, which we have never seen, 
but an English translation published in 1787. The 
author of this work was the eminent but signally un- 
. Turgot was born at Paris, May 1727, in a respect- 
able grade of society, his father, who was descended 
from a line of Norman noblesse, being for a long time 
at the head of the corporation of merchants. He 
received the best education which the country and 
age could afford. A little anecdote of his school days 
ws that the benevolence, governed by good sense 
and a regard to useful ends, for which his mature years 
were remarkable, was a -——_ implanted in his 
nature from the beginning. little allowance of 
money which his parents made him when at school, 
repeatedly disappeared as soon as it had been received, 
without any one being able to guess the manner in 
which it had been employed. At last they discovered 
that he distributed it to some poor scholars, to enable 
them to purchase books. As the youngest of three 


hat pensive character. he was designed for the 
chareb, andhe actually proceeded so far fa the proper 


education for that profession as to be elected prior of 
the Sorbonne. But scruples respecting the propriety 
of making en ‘ents and professions in which he 
might not be able to persevere, had already beset his 
mind, and he finally resolved to adopt a different 
course. At this time, though only about twenty-three 
ears of age, he was not only a proficient in the belles 
tres, but had studied the elements of every science, 
had made himself master of many, and had drawn out a 
list of a great number of works which he had planned, 
including poems, tragedies, philosophical ro 
and philosophy, history, 
geography, politics, ethics, metaphysics, and grammar, 
Such af ay lans of these ey as survived to fall 
into the hands of his biographer, discovered, we are 
told, “information the most various and extensive, 
and views the most novel and profound.” 

In the choice of a profession M. Turgot was 
verned by but one consideration—how shall I 
myself most useful, with the least sacrifice of conscien- 
tious principle? He chose the law, and besought the 
appointment of a master of requests, which he soon 
obtained. For this office, which was simply that of a 

rovincial judge under the government, he prepared 
himself by icular application to those = of 
science which are most connected with its functions 
and duties ; namely, the study of natural philosophy 
as far as it relates to agriculture and manufactures, to 
the subjects of merchandise, and the execution of 
public works ; as also the principles of legislation, 
politics, executive government, and commerce. One 
anecdote respecting this early part of his career will 
show the high sense of justice by which he was ani- 
mated. He was commissioned to examine the cause 
of a person employed in the office of the farmers- 
meral ; and conceiving the man to be guilty, and 
eeling the necessity of rigour in such a case, he put 
off the investigation from time to time. At length, 
after long delays, taking the case under his cognisance, 
he found, unexpectedly, that the defendant was inno- 
cent. Immediately he felt himself obliged to repai 
the injury which might have arisen from the delay. 
He inquired i:to the amount of the appointments, 
of which the party had been deprived during = 
dency of the cause, and paid the exact sum, taking 
care to make it appear an act, not of generosity, but 
of justice. 

. Turgot contributed to the celebrated Encyclo- 
pédie the articles “Etymology,” “ Foundation,” and 
some others ; but when the work was prosecuted for 
its liberal opinions, he ceased to support it, not from 
any timidity in assertion of the right of free discus- 
sion, but because he saw that the writers of the work 
had become a sect or party, as much as those who 
prosecuted them. He conceived that sound views, 
which, published by an independent person, would 


t, | attract respectful attention, are apt to lose all force 


when ay come out under the sanction of a party, 
for then they are confounded with whatever is erro- 
neous or unpopular in the professions of that party, 
and accordingly are rejected without examination. 

The friendship of M. Gournai, a merchant, and 
intendant of commerce, proved of great advantage to 
M. Turgot. Experience and reflection had shown to 
Gournai the truth of principles at that time little 
words of Turgot’s biographer—* Gournai 
or rather he had seen, that the laws prohibiting the 
importation of foreign commodities, and the exporta- 
tion of domestic raw materials, though having for 
their pretext the encouragement of national industry, 
in effect deranged its natural course ; that the protec- 
tion afforded to any particular species of comme’ 
is prejudicial to commerce in general ; that privileged 
monopolies, whether for buying, for selling, or for 
manufacturing, far from giving vigour to industry, 
stifle it in but privileged persons, and in them 
convert it into a spirit of intrigue. He went farther. 
He found that the regulations which are, or are pre- 
tended to be, formed, to prevent a scarcity of neces- 
saries, to fix them at a moderate price, insure their 
— or the excellence of manufactures, at once 

iminish and render uncertain their quantity, enhance 
their price, and almost always reduce their quality.” 
All these views were adopted by M. to, and 
thenceforward were acted upon by him, as far as he 
was enabled to put them in force. 

In 1761, the subject of our memoir was appointed 
Intendant of Limoges—an intendant being a provin- 
cial officer under the government, designed to execute 
its orders, and carry out all its views, within his own 
ee district. At this time, although no one 

reamt of an improved government for France, there 
was a disposition to an improved administration 
of that which really existed. it had become, as it 
were, fashionable to adopt and favour measures which 
appeared calculated to improve the condition of the 
mass of the people. “ Turgot profited by these dis- 
positions to give activity to the society of agriculture 
established at Limoges ; to direct their efforts to im- 
portant objects ; to o a mode of instruction by 
public lectures to the female professors of midwifery 
who were scattered about the country; to procure for 
the people the attendance of able physicians in epide- 
mic 3; and to houses industry, 
sup y charity, the only species of alms-giving 
which does not and which affords. 


at once relief to the poor and advan to the public. 
He introduced at the same time into his province the 
cultivation of potatoes, a very valuable resource for 
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s0nS, and in Consideration Of his studious, simple, and | 
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the . The people at first ed this food with 
disdain, | as amt 9 the dignity of the human species; 
and they were not reconciled to it till the intendant 
had caused it to be served at his own table, and to the 
class of citizens, and had given it vogue among 
fashionable and rich.” . 
due time, he extended his views to higher 
objects, The taille, or land-tax, had hitherto been 
levied in an oppressive manner, sale. in consequence 
of the ignorance of administrators : Turgot made ar- 
rangements by which it was raised on correct princi- 
ples, and consequently to the great relief of the parties 
concerned. His next object was the roads. These were 
d and kept in repair according toa system called 
ppd the main feature of which was compulsory 
and unpaid labour exacted from the humbler classes. 
These persons having nothing but their wages to de- 
d upon, were reduced to the greatest misery when 
Forced Pr weeks at a time to labour at a distance from 
their homes, where their families were in the mean 
time left utterly destitute. M.Turgot proposed to 
those districts which bordered upon the principal 
roads, that they should execute the task imposed upon 
, by means of hired labour, the cost of which was 
to be levied by a rate proportioned to the rate of the 
land-tax, an abatement being made in the latter cor- 
responding to the amount they expended. The pre- 
servation of the roads was in like manner settled by 
smaller assessments. When about to introduce these 
reforms, M. Turgot found it necessary to take a step 
which must be rded as strikingly illustrative of 
the condition of Trance at that time. He addressed 
minute explanations of the measure to the curates of 
the different parishes throughout his intendantey, to 
be read by them tothe people, who, he knew, would 
ise have regarded . ven the benefits he proposed 
to confer upon them with jealousy, haying hitherto 
known their superiors only as oppressors. M. Turgot 
brought about some similar reforms in the militia, 
which had previously been nearly as oppressive to the 
le as the corrées, 
uring the administration of Turgot, Limousin ex- 
perien two successive years of scarcity. In his 
management on that occasion within a limited district, 
we see him acting upon the same great principles which 
he afterwards exemplified on a wider theatre. He was 
convinced that “ unrestrained liberty, and protection 
to magazines and to the speculations of commeree, 
were the only means to prevent or repair the evil.” 
‘Po, pursue the language of his biographer—* The 
searcity of provisions, by raising their price, augments 
the interest which each proprietor has to carry them 
where the scarcity is greatest ; while laws of police, 
forced sales, and regulations of price, only oppose bar- 
Yiers to this nat impulse, and deprive the public 
of this resource. Besides the evil they produce of 
themselves, they contribute to expose the trader to the 
vexations of petty officers, and to the violence of the 
pulace, whose terror and disquietude are excited or 
t up by the spectacle of a restless and turbulent 
legislation. They falsely impute the calamity to the 
dealers, who come to the public succour ; because they 
regard them as the agents of government, or because 
they see them to. be the objects of suspicion to the 
magistrates. They ascribe their distresses to their 
chiefs, because the conduct of those chiefs proclaims 
that they believe themselves to have the power of re- 
pairing it. M.'Turgot knew likewise that these fatal 
precautions in times of scarcity have the more lasting, 
the more general, and the equally mischievous effect 
of preventing the establishment of a regular commerce 
in grain, and by that means rendering the subsistence 
of the people for ever precarious. 

His only object therefore in this period of calamity 
‘was to give every extension in his power to the free- 
dom of trade with respect to provisions. He took 
care not to discourage that trade, by supplying the 
wants of the people from any other source, em- 
ployed the powers of government for no other purpose 
than that of protecting that trade from the pcialions 
of the populace. He accordingly the consolation 
to see this commerce, thus <i as | to itself, provide 
for the public subsistence, in spite of the obstacles 
which the situation of the province opposed to his 
operations. 

But the freedom that was requisite was not yet 
complete. The custom of fixing the price of bread 
was established in the towns, M. Turgot perceived 
that the bakers, who an exclusive privilege, 
and who, were subject to this regulation, took advan- 
tage of it to raise the bread to a price beyond what it 
ought to bear, compared with that of corn. He sus- 
pended the exercise of their privilege, but allowed 
them the liberty of selling bread at any price they pleased. 
The price soon fell, and the country communities, even 
from the distance of five leagues, brought bread to the 
town, made under the auspices of liberty, and conse- 
quently sold at a cheaper rate.” 

These principles were in the present instance acted 
upon only on asmall scale. Soon after, M. Turgot found 
an opportunity of explaining to the minister of finance 
that they were equally applicable to the whole king- 
dom ; but the time had not arrived for their force being 

ly seen by statesmen. His anxiety that every 
one should have the free use of his property, was soon 
after exercised with regard to the laws restricting 
interest on money. It was criminal at this time. in 
France to take more than five per cent. ; yet to give 
and take more was so unsvoidable from the existing 
condition of things, that the law was generally in a 


additional danger, 
of diminishing, the rate of interest. Nor was this all. 
A. single proseoution by a fraudulent debtor was suffi- 
cient, by the terror it created, to suspend the commerce 
of a a town, or even a province. In 1770, some 
bankrupts at. Angouléme, in order to escape a just 
condemnation, formed a plan of charging their creditors 
with the crime of usury ; a number of debtors, of no 
better principles, followed the example, and threatened 
to inform against their creditors, if they did not remit 
their demand of interest, and even in some cases a 
part of the principal. The mercantile affairs of the 
province were consequently thrown into a state of 
complete disorder ; its t seemed ata stand-still ; 
the alarm reached other parts of the kingdom ; and 
the king’s ministry were obliged to consult the inten- 
dant of the province where it began. ‘Turgot returned 
to them a report, which his biographer describes as 
“a complete treatise on loans.” “The liberty of 
making upon what terms men poet, isa natural 
consequence of the establishment of property ; and a 
very moderate share of understanding is jient to 
discover, that though the lender may, by exacting too 
rigorous conditions, show himself to be wanting in 
humanity, yet he cannot be guilty of a violation either 
of law or justice, by exercising his natural right of 
disposing of his own property upon what terms he 

leases. But although the question of right in this 
Coises is so exceedingly simple, the paper of M, 
Turgot is only on that account the more caniated to 
display his genius and his character. He did not think 
he could degrade himself by combating seriously opi- 
nions the most absurd, when he considered them as 
dangerous. * * He presents us in this treatise with 
an idea eq perspicuous and novel, respecting legal 
interest, which is not and cannot be any thing e 
than the average price of interest calculated, like of 
any common commodity, upon actual observation. The 
business of law, therefore, is the same in both cases ; 
that is, to fix a price only where it has not been and 
could not be fixed by particular contracts.” 

M. Turgot held his intendantcy for thirteen years, 
during which, notwithstanding the + attention he 
paid to the duties of his office, and the efforts he made 
to introduce beneficial reforms, he never resigned his 
early habits of study. Towards the end of this period 
he com a work on the “ Formation of Wealth” 
—usually considered as the germ of Dr Smith’s cele- 
brated treatise on the Wealth of Nations—and also 
one upon Mines and Quarries, both being remarkable 
for the clearness with which the matters concerned 
are brought into relation to a few simple principles. 


money- 


The time was now arrived when Ta was to bring, 


his enlightened views into a wider field of operation. 
But our present paper is already of sufficient length, 


and the future history of this illustrious must 
be reserved for another, which will pe! ee 


The moonlight, which left the grove in deep shadow, 
lit up the whole person of the wayfarer as he advanced, 


this | and enabled them to distinguish his dress and appear- 


ance with perfeet accuracy. He was a Moorish cava- 
lier, and his noble demeanour, graceful carri and 
splendid attire, showed him to be of lofty He 
was. superbly mounted on a dapple-grey steed, of 
powerful frame and generous spirit, and magnificent] 
caparisoned. His dress was a marlota or tunic, an 
an Albernoz of crimson damask, fringed with gold. 
His Tunisian turban, of many folds, was of silk and 
cotton striped, and bordered with golden fringe. At 
his girdle hung a scimitar of Damascus steel, with 
loops and tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he 
bore an ample target, and his right hand grasped a 
long double-pointed lanee, Thus equipped, he sat 
negligently on his steed, as one who dreamed of no 
danger, gazing on the moon, and singing, with a sweet 
and manly voice, a Moorish love — 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers 
were concealed, was a small fountain in the rock, be- 
side the road, to which the horse turned to drink ; the 
riderthrowing the reins on his neck, continued his song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together ; they 
were all so pleased with the gallant and gentle appear- 
ance of the Moor, that they resolved not to harm, but 
to capture him, which, in his negligent mood, promised 
to be an task ; rushing, therefore, from their con- 
cealment, they thought to surround and seize him. 
Never were men more mistaken. To gather up his 
reins, wheel round his steed, brace his buckler, and 
couch his lance, was the work of an instant, and there 
he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the 
fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and 
reconnoitred him warily, loth to come to an encounter, 
which must end in his destruction. 

The Moor now held a parley: “ If you be true 
knights,” said he, “and seek for honourable fame, 
come on, singly, and I am ready to meet each in suc- 
cession ; but Fs ‘ou be mere lurkers of the road, intent 
on spoil, come all at once, and do your worst !” 

cavaliers communed for a moment apart, when 

one, advancing singly, exclaimed : “ Although no law 

of chivalry obliges us to risk the loss of a prize, when 

clearly in our power, yet we willingly grant, as a cour- 

tesy, what we might refuse asaright. Valiant Moor! 
nd thyself !” 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper distance, couched 
his lance, and putting spurs to his horse, made at the 
stranger. The latter met him in mid career, trans- 

ierced him with his lance, and threw him headlong 
fom his saddle. A second and a third succeeded, but 
were unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the 
earth, severely wounded. The remaining two, seeing 
their comrades thus roughly treated, forgot all a 
of courtesy, and changed both at-once upon the Moor. 
He parried the thrust of one, but was wounded by the 
other in the thigh, and, in the shock and confusion, 


THE ABENCERRAGE, 
A SPANISH TALE, BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
(From the Knickerbocker for June 1839.) 
On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the moun- 
tains of Ronda, stands the castle of Allora, now a 
mere ruin, infested by bats and owlets, but in old times 
one of the strong border holds of the Christians, to 
keep watch upon the frontiers of the warlike kingdom 
of Granada, and to hold thie Moors in check. It was 
a post always confided to some well-tried commander ; 
and, at of which we by 
Rodrigo arvaez, a veteran, famed, both among 
Moors and Christians, not only for his hardy feats of 
arms, but also for that magnanimous courtesy which 
should ever be entwined with the sterner virtues of 


Tr. 

The castle of Allora was a mere part of his com- 
mand ; he was Alcayde, or military governor, of Anti- 
emt bat ba most of his time at this frontier 

its situation on the borders gave more 
requent opportunity for those adventurous exploits 
which were the delight of the Spanish chivalry. His 
garrison consisted of fifty chosen cavaliers, all well 
lant watch upon t 3 patrolling t 
and paths, and defiles, of the mountains, so that no- 
thing could escape his eye ; and now and then signa- 
lising himself by some dashing foray into the very 
Vega of Granada. 

a fair and beautiful night in summer, when the 
freshness of the evening breeze had tempered the heat 
of day, the worthy Aleayde sallied forth, with nine of 
his cavaliers, to patrol the neighbourhood, and seek 
adventures. They rode quietly and cautiously, lest 
they should be overheard by Moorish scout or travel- 
ler ; and kept along ravines and hollow ways, lest they 
should be betrayed by the glittering of the full moon 
upon their armour. ming to where the road divi- 


party of five had not proceeded. far, w in 
through a defile overhung with trees, they 
eard the voice of a man singing. ‘Fhey immediately 
concealed themselves in a grove, on the brow of a de- 
cliyity, up which,.the stranger would have to ascend. 


dropped his lance. Thus , and closely — 
he pretended to fly, and was hotly pursued. ving 
drawn the two cavaliers some distance from the spot, 
he suddenly wheeled short about, with one of those 
dexterous movements for which the Moorish horse- 
men were renowned ; passed swiftly between them, 
swung himself down from his saddle, so as to eatch up 
his lance, then, lightly replacing himself, turned to 
renew the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just 
issued from his tent, one of the cavaliers put his li 
to his horn, and blew a blast, that. soon brought 
Alcayde and his four companions to the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers 
extended on the earth, and two others hotly engaged 
with the Moor, was struck with admiration, and 
coveted a contest with so accomplished a warrior. 
Interfering in the fight, he called upon his followers 
to desist, and addressing the Moor, with courteous 
words inyited himto a more equal combat. The latter 
readily accepted the c . For some time their 
contest was fierce and doubtful, and the Alcayde had 
need of all his skill and strength to ward off the blows 
of his antagonist. ‘The Moor, however, was exhausted 
by previous fighting, and by loss. of. blood. He no 
longer sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his 
wonted skill. Collecting all his strength for a last 
thrust with his lanee ; the yde received it upon 
his shield, and at the same time wounded the Moor in 
the right arm ; then closing, in the shock he grasped 
him in his arms, ed him from his saddle, and fell 
with him to the earth: when patting his knee upon 
his breast, and his dagger to his throat, “ Cavalier,” 
exclaimed he, “ render thyself my prisoner, for thy life 
is in my hands !” 

“Kill me, rather,” replied the Moor, “for death 
would be less grievous than loss of liberty.” 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of the 
truly brave, assisted the Moor to rise, ministered to 
his wounds with his own hands, and had him conveyed 
with great care to the castle of Allora. His wounds 
were slight, and in a few.days were nearly cured ; but 
the deepest wound had been inflicted on his spirit. 
He was constantly buried in a profound melancholy. 

The Alcayde, who had conceived a great for 
him, treated him more as a friend than a captive, and 


tried in every way to cheer him, but in vain ; he was. 


always sad and moody, and, when on the battlements 


of the castle, would keep his eyes turned to the south, 


with a fixed and wistful gaze. 


ate of dormancy. It was nevertheless occasionally 
biled into activity at the instigation of debtors; the 
onsequence of which was, that, being exposed to ‘ 
} 
Icayde directed five of his. cavaliers to take | 
one of the branches, while he, with the remaining four, | 
would take the other, Should be. in 
danger, the. blast of a horn was to be the signal to 
| bring their comrades to their aid. 
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“How is this,’ exclaimed the Aleayde, re 


proach- 
fully, “that you, who were so hardy-and fearless ‘in 
the field, should lose all spirit in prison? If any seeret 
ief preys on your heart, confide'it to me, as to’a 
iend, and I promise you, on the’faith df'a cavalier, 
that you shall have no cause to repent the disclosure.” 
The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. 
« Noble cavalier,” said he, “that I am cast down in 
spirit, is not from my wounds, which are acpi 
from my captivity, for your kindness has robbed it of 
all gloom ; nor from my defeat, for to be conquered by 
so accomplished and renowned a cavalier, is no dis- 
b But to explain to you the cause of my grief, 
it is necessary to give you some iculars of my story ; 
and this I am moved to do, by the ¢ sympathy you 
have manifested towards me, and the magnanimity 
that shines through all your actions. 

Know, then, that my name is Aben and that 
I am of the noble but unfortunate line of the Aben- 

sof Granada. You have doubtless heard of 
the destruction that fellupon our race. Charged with 
treasonable designs, of which they were entirely inno- 
cent, many of them were beheaded, the rest banished ; 
so that not an Abencerrage was itted to remain 
in Granada, excepting my father and my uncle, whose 
innocence was proved, even to the sati ion of their 
persecutors. It was decreed, however, that, should 
they have children, the sons should be educated at a 
distance from Granada, and the daughters should be 
married out of the kingdom. 

Conformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet-an 
infant, to be reared in the fortress of Cartama, the 
worthy Aleayde of which was an ancient friend of m 
father. He had no children, and received me into his 
family as his own child, treating me with the kindness 
and affection of a father ; and I grew up in the belief 
that he really was such. A few years afterwards, his 
wife gave birth to a daughter, but his tenderness 
towards me continued undiminished. I thus grew up 
with Xarisa, for so the infant daughter of the Aleayde 
was called, as her own brother, and thought the grow- 
ing passion which I felt fur her was mere fraternal 
affection. I beheld her charms unfolding, as it were, 
leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, cach moment dis- 
closing fresh beauty and sweetness. 

At this period I overheard a conversation between 
the Alcayde and his confidential domestic, and found 
myself be subject. ‘It said be. * to 
apprise him of his parentage, that he may adopt a 
in life. I deferred the as 
long as possible, through reluctance to inform him 
that he is of a proscribed and an unlucky race.’ 

This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at an 
earlier period, but the intimation that Xarisa was not 
my sister, operated like magic, and in an instant trans- 
formed my brotherly affection into ardent love. 

I sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had 
learned. I found her in the garden, in a bower of 
jessamines, arranging her beautiful hair by the mirror 
of a crystal fountain. The radiance of her beauty 
dazzled me. I ran to her with open arms, and she 
received me with a sister’s embraces. When we had 
seated ourselves beside the fountain, she began to up- 
braid me for leaving her so long alone. 

In reply, I informed her of the conversation I had 
overheard. The recital shocked and distressed her. 
* Alas ! cried she, ‘then is our happiness at an end !’ 

* How exclaimed I ; ‘wilt thou cease to love me, 
because I am not thy brother? ‘ Not so, replied she ; 
“but do you not know that when it is once known 
we are not brother and sister, we can no longer be 
permitted to be thus always together !’ 

In fact, from that moment our intercourse took a 
new character. We met often at the fountain amon: 
the jessamines, but Xarisa no longer advanced wit 
open arms to meet me. She became reserved and 
silent, and would blush, and cast down her eyes, when 
I seated myself beside her. My heart became a prey 
to the thousand doubts and fears that ever attend upon 
true love. I was restless and uneasy, and looked back 
with regret to the unreserved intercourse that had 
existed between us, when we supposed ourselves brother 
and sister ; yet I would not have had the relationship 
true for the world. 

While matters were in this state between us, an order 
came from the king of Granada for the Alcayde to take 
command of the fortress of Coyn, which lies directly on 
the Christian frontier. He prepared to remove, with all 
his family, but signified that I should remain at Cartama. 
I exclaimed against the separation, and declared that I 
could not be parted from Xarisa, ‘That is the very 
cause,’ said he, ‘why I leave thee behind. It is time, 
Abendaraez, that thou shouldst know the secret of thy 
birth; that thou art no son of mine, neither is Xarisa 
thy sister.’ ‘I know it all,’ exclaimed I, * and I love her 
with tenfold the affection of a brother. You have brought 
us up together; you have made us necessary to each 
other’s happiness ; our hearts have entwined themselves 
with our growth; do not now tear them asunder. Fill 
up the measure of your kindness; be indeed a father to 
me, by giving me Xarisa for my wife.’ 

The brow of the Aleayde darkened as I spoke. *‘ Have 
I then been deceived ” said he. ‘ Have those nurtured in 
my very bosom, been conspiring against me? Is this 
your return for my paternal tenderness !—to beguile the 
affections of my child, and teach her to deceive her 
father? It was cause enough to refuse thee the hand of 
my daughter, that thou wert of a proscribed race, who 
can never approach the walls of Granada; this, however, 
I might have passed over; but never will I give my 
daughter to a man who has endeavoured to win her from 
me by deception.’ 


All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarisa were 
unavailing. ae ce, and 
seeking Xarisa, told her of this blow, which was worse 
than-death tome. ‘ Xarisa, said I, ‘we part for ever! 
I shall never see thee more! Thy father will guard thee 
rigidly. Thy beauty and his wealth will soon attract 
some happier rival, and I shall be forgotten !” 

Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and 
desponded, until, m by my anguish and despair, she 
agreed to asecret union. 
with a promise on her part to send me word from Coyn, 
should her father absent himself from the fortress. e 
very day after our secret nuptials, I beheld the whole 
train of the Aleayde depart from Cartama, nor would he 
admit me to his presence, or permit me to bid farewell 
to Xarisa. I remained at Cartama, somewhat pacified 
in spirit by this secret bond of union; but every thing 
around me fed my passion, and reminded me of Xarisa. 
I saw the windows at which I had so often beheld her. 
I wandered through the apartment she had inhabited, 
the chamber in which she had slept. I visited the bower 
of jessamines, and lingered beside the fountain in which 
she had delighted. Every thing recalled her to my ima- 
gination, and filled my heart with tender melancholy. 
At length a confidential servant brought me word that 
her father was to depart that day for Granada, on a 
short absence, inviting me to hasten to Coyn, describin: 
a secret portal at which I should apply, and the slgul 
by which I would obtain admittance. 

If ever you have loved, most valiant Aleayde, you oy 
judge of the transport of my bosom. That very night 
arrayed myself in my most gallant attire, to pay due 
honour to my bride; and arming myself against any 
casual attack, issued forth privately from Cartama. You 
know the rest, and by what sad fortune of war I found 
myself, instead of a happy bridegroom, in the nuptial 
bower of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and a prisoner 
within the walls of Allora, The term of absence of the 
father of Xarisa is nearly expired. Within three days 
he will return to Coyn, and our meeting will no longer 
be possible. Judge, then, whether I grieve without 
cav.se, and whether I may not well be excused for show- 
ing impatience under confinement.” 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this 
recital ; for, though more used to rugged war than scenes 
of amorous softness, he was of a kind and generous nature. 

“ Abendaraez,” said he, “ I did not seek thy confidence 
to gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves me much that the 
good fortune which delivered thee into my hands should 
have marred so fair an enterprise. Give me thy faith, as 
a true knight, to return prisoner to my castle within 
three days, and I will grant thee permission to accom- 
plish thy nuptials.” 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his 
feet to pour out protestations of eternal gratitude, but 
the Alcayde prevented him. Calling in his cavaliers, he 
took the Abencerrage by the right-hand in their presence, 
exclaiming solemnly, “ You promise, on the faith of a 
cavalier, to return to my castle of Allora within three 
days, and render yourself my prisoner ?” and the Aben- 
cerrage said, “ I promise.” 

“Then,” said the Aleayde, “ go! and may good for- 
tune attend you. If you require any safeguard, I and 
my cavaliers are ready to be your companions.” 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde in 
grateful acknowledgment. “Give me,” said he, “my 
own armour and my steed, and I require no guard. It 
is not likely that I shall again meet with so valorous a 
foe.” 

The shades of night had fallen when the Lew & of the 
dapple-grey steed resounded over the drawbridge, and 
immediately afterwards the light clatter of hoofs alon 
the road bespoke the fleetness with which the youthfu 
lover hastened to his bride. It was deep night when 
the Moor arrived at the castle of Coyn. He silently and 
cautioysly walked his panting steed under its dark walls, 
and having nearly passed round them, came to the portal 
denoted by Xarisa. He paused, and looked round to see 
that he was not observed, and then knocked three times 
with the butt of his lance. In a little while the portal 
was timidly unclosed by the d of Xarisa. “ Alas! 
senor,” said she, “what has detained you thus long? 
Every night have I watched for you; and my lady is 
sick at heart with doubt and anxiety.” 

The Abencerrage hung his lance and shield and scimi- 
tar against the wall, and then followed the duenna, with 
silent steps, up a winding staircase, to the apartment of 
Xarisa. Vain would be the attempt to describe the 
raptures of that meeting. Time flew too swiftly, and 
the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten, until too late, his 
pa to return a prisoner to the Aleayde of Allora. 

he recollection of it came to him with a pang, and sud- 
denly awoke him from his dream of bliss. Xarisa saw his 
altered looks, and heard with alarm his stifled sighs ; but 
her countenance brightened when she heard the cause. 
“ Let not thy spirit be cast down,” said she, throwing her 
white arms around him; “I have the keys of my father’s 
treasures; send ransom more than enough to satisfy the 
Christian, and remain with me.” 

“No,” said Abendaraez ; “1 have given my word to re- 
turn in person, and, like a true knight, must fulfil my 
promise. After that, fortune must do with me as it 

leases.” 

* Then,” said Xarisa, “ I will thee. Never 
shall you return a prisoner, and I remain at liberty.” 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this new 
proof of devotion in his beautiful bride. All prepara- 
tions were speedily made for their departure. Xarisa 
mounted behind the Moor, on his powerful steed; they 
left the castle walls before Gaytirenk, ner did they pause 
until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Allora, 
= to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported the 
steps of his trembling bride, who remained closely veiled, 
into the presence of Rodrigo de Narvaez. “ Behold, va- 
liant Aleayde !” said he, “the way in which an Abencer- 


rage keeps his word. I to return to thee a 


+ but I deliver two captives into your power. 

Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved without 

reason over the loss of such a treasure. eive us as 

er id ‘for I confide my life and her honour to ‘your 


The Alcayde ‘was lost in admiration of the beatity ‘of 
the betty, and the noble spirit of the Moor. “Iknoéw 
not,” said he, “-which of you surpasses the other; but I 
know that my castle is graced and honoured by your 
sence. Enter into it, and consider it your own, 
you deign to reside with me.” 
For several days the lovers remained at Allora, happy 
in each other’s love, and in the friendship of the brave 
Aleayde. The latter wrote a letter, full of courtesy, to 
the Moorish king of Granada, relating the whole event, 
extolling the valour and good faith of the Abencerrage, 
and craving for him the royal countenanée, 
The king was moved by the story, and'was pleased 
with an opportunity of showing attention to the wisheés 
of a gallant and chivalrous enemy ; for though he had 
often suffered from the 7 of Don Rodrigo de Nar- 
vaez, he admired the heroic character he had gained 
throughout the land. Calling the Aleayde of = into 
his presence, he gave him the letter to read. The Al- 
ages turned pale, and trembled with rage on the per- 
usal. “ Restrain thine anger,” said the king; “ there is 
nothing that the Alcayde of Allora could ask, that I 
would not grant, if in my power. Go thou to Allora; 
pardon thy children; take them to thy home. I receive 
this Abencerrage into my favour, and it will be my de- 
i to heap benefits upon you all.” 

e kindling ire of the Alcayde was suddenly appeased. 
He hastened to Allora, and folded his children to ‘his 
bosom, who would have fallen at his feet. The gallant 
Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty to lis prisoner without 
ransom, demanding merely a promise of ‘his friendship. 
He accompanied the youthful couple and their father to 
Coyn, where their nuptials were celebrated with t 
rejoicings. When the festivities were over, Don R 
de Narvaez returned to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the Aleayde of Coyn addressed his 
children : “ To your hands,” said he, “I confide the dis- 
position of my wealth. One of the first things I — 
you, is not to forget the ransom you owe to the Alcayde 
of Allora, His magnanimity you can never repay, but 
you can prevent it from wronging him of his just dues. 
Give him, moreover, your entire friendship, for he merits 
it fully, though of a different faith.” 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous 
sition, which so truly accorded with his own wishes. He 
took a large sum of gold, and enclosed it in a rich coffer ; 
and on his own part sent six beautiful horses, superbly 
caparisoned, with six shields and lances, mounted and 
embossed with gold. The beautiful Xarisa, at the same 
time, wrote a letter to the Alcayde, filled with exprés- 
sions of gratitude and friendship, and sent him a box of 
fragrant cypress wood, containing linen, cf the finest 

uality, for his person. The valiant Alcayde disposed of 
the present in a characteristic manner. e horses and 
armour he shared among the cavaliers who had accom- 
panied him on the night of the skirmish. The box of 
cypress wood and its contents he retained, for the sake 
of the beautiful Xarisa; and sent her, by the hands of 
the messenger, the sum of gold paid as a ransom, entreat- 
ing her to receive it as a wedding present. This courtesy 
and magnanimity raised the character of the Alcayde 
Rodrigo de Narvaez still higher in the estimation of the 
Moors, who extolled him as a perfect mirror of chivalric 
virtue; and from that time forward there was a continual 
exchange of good cffices between them. 


GRAVE LITERATURE, 

London, as is perhaps known to some of our readers, 
is now furnished with at least two extensive ‘out-of- 
town cemeteries, one in the north and the other in 
the south-western part of the environs ; they are the 
property of joint-stock companies, and should, we 
think, “ if properly supported,” relieve the metropolis 
of some part of that pressure of mortality which Mr 
Walker has lately been so pathetically bewailing. As 
mercantile concerns, these cemeteries are of course 
managed with that business-like nicety which governs 
all such things im the great city. They have each a 
handbill, in which all des‘rable particulars are given, 
both as to accommodion and pecuniary charges. 
The odd association «f commercial and sepulchral 
ideas thus produced has given occasion to an amusing 
commentary on the bill of the “ North London Kentish 
Town and Highgate Cemetery Company,” in a late 
number of The European, a new weekly journal of 
British and Continental literature, which has already 
been quoted in these pages. The following is a part 
of this whimsical paper :— 

* This singular piece of Cemeterial literature teems 
with passages of the most captivating kind. It tells us 
of “ Public Vaults” where the “adult” dead may rest 
sociably and orientally (“in the Eastern”) at an eter- 
nity price of six guineas, and centrally (“in the Centre”) 
at that of ten ; and the infant departed at the respec- 
tive rates of five pounds twelve shillings and six pounds 
six : of “Terrace Catacombs,” where “ Private Vaults,” 
capable of from one to one score coffined inhabitants, 
may be had, by family folk, at prices humble as four- 
teen, and ambitious as one hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds sterling : of “Cedar of Lebanon Circle Cata- 
combs,” and “ Egyptian Avenue Catacombs,” where 
“ Private Tombs” are to be appropriated by those dis- 
posed to everlasting loneliness for the very moderate 
consideration, more or less, of a twenty-pound note : 


of the “Open Ground,” where “Family Vaults,” “Pecu- 
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liar Vaults,” “ Peculiar Brick Graves and Flat Stones,” 
and “ Private Graves, seven feet deep,” in brickwork 
cemented, and brickwork mortared, are to be pur- 
chased at cash-prices of all sorts, according to le: 
breadth, depth, finish, and number : of “Common In- 
terments,” which the unambitious “ adult” may enjoy 
for one pound five, and the adult in embryo for seven- 
teen shillings ! But beware of being “ embowelled” 
in the “ mother earth” of Highgate Cemetery “ before 
three o’clock P.m.,” or “after sunset ;” it will cost you, 
else, an additional seven ny sixpence. Fune- 
ral officials are asleep, or busy, betimes in the morning, 
and after “sundown” they catch cold. If there be a 
keen north-easter astir, you may have the “use of a 
large Weather-Screen” for the small charge of half a 
sovereign and one sixpence. If you want “extra 
;” “beyond the size” of your vault or your 
grave, or are desirous of revelling in the “ Privilege of 
placing a Head and Foot Stone to a Grave” (our quota- 
tions are exact—italics, capitals, and all ') you must 
see after the vampire “ powers that be,” and with 
them mutually sign, seal, and deliver, “a Special Ayree- 
) mal In a line of very small letters you are told 


** Flat Stones are Better and Cheaper---” 

and immediately after, in larger type, that for the 
« Privilege of putting a Flat Stone to a Grave” you 
must cash up seven shillings! If you desire to have 
a“ Copper-cramp’d” Monumental Tablet stuck against 
the =h—aied, a copper-cramped one—it will cost you 
a dozen shillings “per foot :” you will, therefore, do 
well not to employ a tery voluminous poet for your 
epitaph. There is the item—* Hanging the Chapel 
and Gallery with Black Cloth ;’ but no price is ap- 
pended to it, which leaves it an ad-libitum affair with 
the Directors, and should be approached with caution 
by those dying in the pleasures of but a limited in- 
come. If you want your grave to be “ maintained,” 
you may have it fed at the rate of a three-and-six- 
penny expenditure “pei annum,” or for four guineas 

in oe poe 3?” but if you wish its food to be deli- 
cate an 


on the “ perpetuity” point. If you be of the a 
 Com- 


Wooden coffins “ only are used”—an evidence of fore- 
sight most remarkable in men who are for ever wit- 
nessing the blank and black results of the past and 
the present. ‘The “common graves” are designed for 
generation upon generation. Wood decays as kindly 
almost as the flesh of “us sinners.” Lead is quasi- 
ew The conelusion is self-evident. If you 

ve any fear of being posthumously pilfered, the 
“Company” assures you that “ armed retired soldiers, 
approved by the Horse-Guards(!) guard daily the 
Cemetery,” and that at night you have the additional 
security of “Dogs”—of the identical breed, perhaps, 
which hunted down the rebel slaves of Jamaica, and 
of which the human sympathies must, consequently, 
be inherited, aud to manhood most comfortable. 

But it is not for the dead alone that the “Com- 

” shows its concern. ‘The living pay for the 
and for themselves. ‘To say nothing of the 
friendly information as to “ distances,’ how to avoid 
* hills,” and of the precise minutes at which “ Kentish 
Town” and “ Holloway” Omnibusses depart from the 
regions of life teverds those of death, which the 
Directorial Circular contains, it tells us, in the divinest 
Christian er of a sympathising mortality, that 
“the use of a large secluded Room, opening into a 
Private Gallery of the Chapel during the Funeral 
ice,” is “reserved for infirm Mourners and In- 
valids,” who may feel “ unequal to the fatigue and 
excitement of a long Funeral procession to the Ceme- 
tery ;” or, “for Ladies or Friends wishing to attend 
the Funeral service only in the Chapel, without join- 
ing any procession”—and all this for the mere mas- 
querade-price of a guinea! ‘The sense of charity which 
this last-mentioned instance of the a bene- 
volence fills us with, is overpowering. ‘The “grave” 
is no longer “ cruel ;’ seraphic clouds veil the “ Skele- 
ton ;” the Sexton’s spade becomes an enchanter’s 
wand ; and the coffin a roseate bower of poetic im- 
mortality ! 

We have done. The Highgate Cemetery and its 
“literature” have but made us more in love with the 
a aor grave of the “ Country Churehyard.” Better, 

better, to be warmly “tucked up” in the earth,¢ 
with the sweet flowers and “the glory of the grass” 
springing and breathing incense, and the merry birds 
singing above us, than to be caged and denned in 
vaulted “ catacombs”—dark, damp, and silent ; where 
the voice and the smile of nature never comes, and 
nothing ever audibly or visibly speaks to us of life 
that dies not and joy which cndaees for ever. 


TRUE WISDOM. 
Though sometimes small evils, like invisible insects, 
inflict pain, and a single hair may stop a vast macliine, 
et the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles 
vex one, and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth 
of small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas! are let 
on long leases.— Newspaper paragraph. 


LABOUR NOT HOSTILE TO MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Are labour and self-culture irreconcileable to each 
other? In the first place, we have seen that a man in 
the midst of labour may and ought to give himself to 
the most important improvements, that he may cultivate 
his sense of justice, his benevolence, and the desire of 
perfection. Toil is the school for these high principles ; 
and we have here a strong presumption, that in other 
respects it does not necessarily blight the soul. Next, 
we have seen that the most fruitful sources of truth and 
wisdom are not books, precious as ro! are, but expe- 
rience and observation; and these belong to all con- 
ditions. It is another important consideration, that 
almost all labour demands intellectual activity, and is 
best carried on by those who invigorate their minds ; so 
that the two interests, toil and self-culture, are friends 
to each other. It is mind, after all, which does the 
work of the world; so that the more there is of mind, 
the more work will be accomplished. A man, in propor- 
tion as he is intelligent, makes a given force accomplish 
a greater task, makes skill take the place of muscles, 
and, with less labour, gives a better product. Make men 
intelligent, and they become inventive ; they find shorter 
processes. Their knowledge of nature helps them to 
turn its laws to account, to understand the substances 
on which they work, and to seize on useful hints, which 
experience continually furnishes. It is among workmen 
that some of the most useful machines have been con- 
trived. Spread education, and, as the history of this 
country shows, there will be no bounds to useful inven- 
tions— Dr Channing's Pamphlet on Self- Culture. 
LIEUTENANT LUFF. 
All you that are too fond of wine, 
Or any other stuff, 
Take warning by the dismal fate 
Of one Lieutenant Luff. 
A sober man he might have been 
Except in one regard— 
He did not like soft water, 
So he took to drinking hard. 
Said he, let others fancy slops, 
And talk in praise of tea, 
But I am no Bohemian, 
So do not like Bohea : 
If wine's a poison, so is tea, 
Though in another shape ; 
What matter whether one is killed 
By canister or grape? 
According to this kind of taste 
Did he indulge his drouth, 
And being fond of port, he made 
A port-hole of his mouth ! 
A single pint he might have sipped, 
And not been out of sorts ; 
In geologic phrase, the rock 
He split upon was quarts! 
To “‘ hold the mirror up to vice” 
With him was hard, alas! 
The worse for wine he often was, 
But not “* before a glass !” 
No kind and prudent friend he had 
To bid him drink no more: 
The only chequers in his course 
Were at a tavern door ! 
Full soon the sad effects of this 
His frame began to show, 
For that old enemy the gout 
Had taken him in toe / 
And joined with this an evil came 
Of quite another sort, 
For while he drank, himself, his purse 
Was getting ‘* something short.” 
For want of cash he soon had pawned 
One-half that he possessed ; 
And drinking showed him duplicutes 
Beforehand of the rest. 
So now his creditors resolved 
To seize on his assets, 
For why, they found that his half poy 
Did not half pay his debts. 
But Luff contrived a novel mode 
His creditors to chouse, 
For his own execution he 
Put into his own house! 
A pistol, to the muzzle charged, 
He took devoid of fear, 
Said he, ‘‘ This barrel is my last, 
So now for my last bier.” 
Against his lungs he aimed the slags, 
And not against his brain ; 
So he blew out his lights, and none 
Could blow them in again! 
A jury for a verdict met, 
And gave it in these terms: 
** We find as how as certain slugs 
Has sent him to the worms.” 
—Hood's Comic Annual, 1830. 


PRIVATE FORTUNES OF SOME OF THE GREAT 
PERSONAGES OF ANCIENT TIMES. ‘ 

Croesus possessed in landed property a fortune equal 
to L.1,700,000, besides a large sum of money, slaves, and 
furniture, which amounted to an equal sum; he used to 
say, that a citizen who had not a fortune sufficient to 
support an army or 4 legion, did not deserve the title of 
arich man. The philosopher Seneca had a fortune of 
L.2,500,000. Lentulus, the soothsayer, had L.3,500,000. 
Tiberius, at his death, left L.23,625,000, which Caligula 
spent in less than twelve months. Vespasian, on ascend- 
ing the throne, estimated all the expenses of the state at 
L.3,500,000. The debts of Milon amounted to L.600,000. 
Cesar, before he entered upon any office, owed L.2,995,000 ; 
he purchased the friendship of Curio for L.500,000, and 
that of Lucius Paulus for L.300,000. At the time of the 
assassination of Julius Cesar, Anthony was in debt to 
the amount of L.300,000 ; he owed this sum in the Ides 
of March, and it was paid before the Kalends of April; 
he squandered L.147,000,000 of the public treasures. 
Appicus expended in debauchery L.500,000 ; and finding, 
on examination of the state of his affairs, that he had no 
more than L.80,000 left, he poisoned himself, because he 
considered that sum insufficient for his maintenance. 
Julius Cesar gave Servilla, the mother of Brutus, a pearl 
of the value of L.40,000, Cleopatra, at an entertainment, 


gave to Anthony, dissolved in vinegar, who swallowed it, 
a pearl worth L.80,000. Claudius, the son of Esopus, the 
comedian, ono L.8000. single dish 
cost Esopus L.80,000. Caligula spent for one supper 
L,80,000, and Heliogabulus L.20,000. The usual cost of 
a repast for Lucullus was L.20,000. Misalla gave L.40,000 


-for the house of Anthony. The fish from Lucullus’s fish 


ponds were sold for L.35,000. Scarus’s country-house 
was destroyed by fire, and his loss was estimated at 
L.850,000. Otho, to finish a part of Nero’s palace, spent 
L.487,500.— Newspaper paragraph. 

AN INFORMER’S LETTER TO A FRIEND. 

London, May —, 1835.—Dxxzr Tom, This kums opin 
you are Well as it leaves Us at present. We are kum to 
town from a most delicious 7s to Cheltenham: can't 
say much for the Waters, and the brandy hat the Hinn, 
the —— was not the best as you and me ave had on the 
coste of Sussecks. However, thank God! things is turned 
up well on the Ole; i did the post-shayse touch agin 
primely. We tooke babby with us to give things a colour, 
my missus looked as delikate as she coulde, and, as luck 
wolde ave it, babby warnt very well. The Landlord 
thoughte me hinnocent as Milke, and so missus and me 
and gal lived like fitin cocks, and evry day, the old oman 
and childe and gal goes out in a po-shayse for, as i sayde, 
ahairing. Well, the two fust days the landlord gives the 
poste ticket, and I begun to thinke him two downe for 
Cannibal ; howsumever, as he founde out that the chay 
never went as far as the turnpick, and that missus and 
babby only wanted a short hairing, he drops the ticket, 
and then, * Now I has him,” says I, “ downe as a ammer!” 
How we did putt bye the Shampayne that day a dinner. 
Well, tom, so we lives for aboutt six weaks, and God be 
praist for it, the hair did us alle a morte o” good ; but 
now the fun’s cumin. Six Weaks bein gone, the land- 
lord walkes up one day at breakfast, and says, rubbin his 
ands, hand smilin like a streete door nocker, “ My little 
bill, Sir,” says he, “if quite konwenient.” To be sure,” 
says I, brakein a hegg and a winkin at him, “ two be sure 

—the bill.” “ ear it is, Sir,” says he. i looks at it, and 
it mayde my hart beet for joy, it was sich a long un. 
* Wery eye prices ear,” says i, lookin at the bill. “ it’s 
a eye hinn,” says the landlord, tryin to kum grand; 
wherehupon i gets up and givein him a office look, i says, 
says i, “mr landlord, do you love your kuntrey 2” “i 
hope i do,” says he. “ Then,” says i, “ if you ave the 
buzum of a Patryot, how dare you think to rob and 
swindle his most greyshus mageste, God bless him >" 
“ what do you meene ?” says the landlord, turnin pailer 
than his nekkloth—* what do you meene?” “ where's 
them tickets, the po-chayse, the dooty, eh ?” and i looks 
at him terrible. “ it was alle a mistake, sir,” says he— 
“ can’t help it,” says i, “ the Xize prospers on mistakes.” 
“i trust, sir,” says bonniface, “ i'm dealin with a gen’l’- 
man,” and then he looks very dowtful. “ you are,” says 
i, * but the hinstytewshuns of the kuntrey must be sup- 
rted: what's to be kum of the krown, and the esta- 
lisht Church, and tryal by Joory, and abeas horpuss, if 
there's no patryotism—if men shirk the Xise ?” then he 
begins to knowe his customer, and says, “ well, sir, you 
wont be ard with me?” “God forbid,” says i; “so i 
tell you what, old fellar, write me a receat for this sixty 
nd, and, to make it all smoth, and us over a bit 0’ rag 
‘or twenty, to take us to lundun to our peaceful home.” 
oh! tom, you should ave seen how he jumpt! and swore 
so, missus and babbye was forced to leave the roome. 
* well,” says i, at last, “ it’s no matter,” and i makes a 
fumblin in my pocket as if i was goin to take out my pus, 
* you know the penaltys,” says i—and they was swingein, 
for we had the po-chayse often three times a-day—* you 
know the penaltys ?” irepeats, when he says nothin, but 
takin out his pocket-book, black in the face, raps me outt 
a twenty, rites a receyte, abooses me when he’s on the 
stayrcase for a willuinly informer; when, not chusin to 
be insulted in our owne hinn, we packt up our trapps 
and started for towne. i made two pounds out of a 
farmer on the roade: i askt him for a lifte in his gart, 
made him tak a shillin, and then frightent him with in- 
formation for carryin passengers in a untaxt weicle.— 
yours, deer tom, till deth, EBeNEzeR CANNIBAL. 

P. S. Mugs, the landlord of the Feythers, rides rusty, 
and is slo with the hush-money ; i’m told he hadde a 
dance and two fiddlers on Friday—and in Lent, two—in 
his backe parlour. This must be seed into.— Heads of 
the People. 

GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 

This singular person united the seemingly inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested and de- 
voted loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights 
of his fellow-subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent 
of the Scottish privy council in executing the merciless 
severities of the government in Scotland during the rei: 
of Charles II. and James Il. ; but he redeemed his ¢ 
racter by the zeal with which he asserted the cause of 
the latter monarch after the revolution, the military skill 
with which he supported it at the battle of Killiecrankie. 
and by his own death in the arms of victory.. It is said 
by tradition that he was very desirous to see, and be 
introduced to, a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had 
reached the advanced age of one hundred years and up- 
wards. The noble matron, being a staunch Whig, was 
rather unwilling to receive Claver’se (as he was called 
from his title), but at length consented. After the usual 
compliments, the officer observed to the lady, that having 
lived so much beyond the usual term of humanity, she 
must in her time have seen many strange changes. 
“ Hout na, sir,” said Lady Elphinstoun, “the world is 


= to eud with me as it began. When I was entering 


ife, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ with his clavers ; 

and now I am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving 

us a’ with his knocks.” Clavers signifying, in common 

parlance, idle chat, the double pun does credit to the 

ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years old.— Waverley 
ovels, new edition. 
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be able to achieve the epicurianism under an addi- 
tional four shillings yearly, or an extra three guineas 
Law kindly pledge themselves to “ provide” you 
with “a Dissenting Minister, if required.” If you 
entertain any special craving, arising from some un- 
accountable idiosyncrasy, of eternally reposing in lead, 
a “ Vault” or a “Catacomb” must be your place of per- 
manent residence ; because in “Common Graves” 
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